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THE PERILS OF POPULARITY. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A CRITIC. 


~N arecent interview, Professor Horatio Parker, the 
composer of Hora Novissima, expressed the opinion 
that in afew years the Pathetic Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky will sicken the public as it had already sickened 
him ; and, though the interviewer evidently did not share 
his opinion, I must confess that I am at one with Pro- 
fessor Parker. The Pathetic Symphony has already 
sickened me, and now, instead of its pathos moving me 
as it did at first, I find myself idly admiring the work- 
manship of the Symphony in spots, as it were. And is 
it very wonderful that this should be the case, seeing 
that the work has been performed I know not how many 
times during the last three years? Of course, a critic must 
not take himself as the standard in this respect, because 
his profession compels him to hear compositions more 
often than any ordinary musical amateur hears them; 
but it may be held that the effect which a constant per- 
formance of one work has on the critic will ultimately 
be its effect, though perhaps in a modified form, on 
the public. 1 am particularly sorry about this Pathetic 
Symphony, because when I heard it only a few times I 
hailed it as a new departure in symphonic art, inasmuch 
as it appeals so directly to the public, and yet is so inter- 
esting to a musician on its technical side; and, as one 
who, in season and out of season, has advocated the 
appeal of musical art to the public and not to the 
specialist, I find myself in something of a quandary, for 
either I must admit that a work which has in it the 
elements of popularity will not stand the test of too close 
an acquaintance, or else put all my own impressions on 
one side and stoutly aver that the fault is mine and not 
Tschaikowsky’s. But then one does not so tire of the 
music of Brahms, Beethoven, or even Wagner. 

Even Wagner! Well, yes, I have written the words, 
and I mean them. Much of the selections from the 
Bayreuth musician’s works which one now hears in the 
concert-room no longer moves one any more than the 
Pathetic Symphony does. Well, it may be said, “ If you 
are going to include Wagner, that ends the matter: you 
simply have no real appreciation of what is fine in art, 
and you merely allow your played-out nerves to set 
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depreciation jigging through your veins.” I bow to the 
wholesome truth, and proceed. It would not, then, be 
worth while my sit:ing down to write an article simply 
to publish the fact that I personally am tired of the 
Pathetic Symphony and of many of the Wagner concert- 
room excerpts; the fact may be very interesting to me, 
but as a bare fact to no one else in the world. But I am 
going to distinguish, with the idea of. culling some kind of 
lesson from my musical impressions. If 1 analyze those 
impressions, I find that, often as I have heard the 
Meistersinger Overture, I am not yet tired of it. The 
Siegfried Idyll is another instance, and yet I have 
heard that composition infinitely more often than the 
Pathetic Symphony. I can listen to the Prelude to 
Act III. of Die Metstersinger with undisguised pleasure, 
and, in short, to all the music of that comedy opera. On 
the other hand, the 777s¢an Prelude and Isolde’s “ Death 
Song” no longer move me in the concert-room ; the 
passion of the Overture—let me confess it with sorrow 
and humility—seems theatrical and obvious, and the 
“Death Song” no longer thrills, because every prima 
donna tries to get too much out of it, and will not sing it 
simply. Even the Parsifa/ Prelude, with its almost hys- 
terical religious ecstasy, no longer lifts me into the skies ; 
and as for the Zannhduser Overture, it is quite impos- 
sible any longer to listen to its theatrical impressiveness. 
Even the Paris Venusberg music loses its effect when 
you have heard it often, and one falls merely to admiring 
its marvellous workmanship. 

Then let me take the other composers, Brahms and 
Beethoven. The first is a peculiar case. I can well 
remember the time, in the first flush of my enthusiasm 
for Wagner, when I could not sit out any of the four 
Symphonies of Brahms. It was no affectation, but a very 
real weariness and boredom. I notice that many people 
suffer from exactly the same feeling, and two at least of 
the most brilliant critics can find no phrase strong enough 
to condemn the black moods of Brahms. But—I know 
not how it was — gradually I seemed to understand 
Brahms ; his outside austerity resolved itself into rather 
a fine aloofness, and beneath this austerity I gradually 
discerned a tender and pathetic lyrical vein which, when 
once it has appealed to you, appeals with a strangely 
intimate force which lovers of Brahms understand, and 
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others do not. It is not my wish to place Brahms 
and Wagner in opposition and take sides for one or the 
other, because I am neither a Brahmsite nor a Wagnerite; 
but I just wish to leave it on record, that with the first 
composer closer knowledge breeds love, whereas with 
Wagner familiarity brings a certain indifference to some 
aspects of his genius. With regard to Beethoven, one 
has heard the “ Waldstein ” and the “ Moonlight ” and the 
“ Appassionata” Sonatas too often, and they bear it much 
less well than some of the later and less popular works. 
Of the Symphonies, from the “Eroica” to the Ninth, I 
have never grown tired, for each time I hear them really 
well conducted, some aspect of the music strikes me with 
new force ; and if you have not heard the C minor for a 
month, it really sounds quite a new work in its power 
of moving. 

I suppose the explanation is very simple. All music 
which makes a direct appeal to the emotions is apt to 
leave us cold when we have heard it too often; it is 
almost as if it had worked out some special nerves in our 
system, which will no longer answer to the emotion of 
the music. The 7Z7zsfan and Parsifal Preludes are of 
this type. It may seem to my Wagnerian friends very 
wrong to speak of these compositions as obvious in their 
aim ; and yetthey are. It seems to me now that Wagner 
set out to write emotional music far beyond the actual 
emotions he felt, and in that disproportion we have a 
certain insincerity, or rather a theatricalism, which I can 
only liken to the ranting of melodrama. It is very fine 
ranting, and very spiritual and poetic; but it is ranting, all 
the same. And this is the very part of Wagner which 
has had so bad an influence on the young composers who 
have been his slavish admirers. They do not seem 
capable of understanding that violence is not necessarily 
synonymous with force, and that if you are too violently 
emotional you are really becoming hysterical. At all 
costs they must have what they call dramatic feeling in 
their music ; but that dramatic feeling, in nine cases out of 
ten, would be more accurately named ranting. This love 
of obvious emotion in music has come to such a pass 
that some of our composers will take a simple little 
seventeenth century lyric and torture it into a Wagnerian 
scena, quite unconscious of the absurd discrepancy 
between the feeling of the words and the feeling of 
the music. Wagner himself never did that ! 

In case some of my readers do not quite grasp my 
attitude towards Wagner, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that the popularity of the master has had the inevitable 
result—it has shown that much of his music, like Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, will not bear hearing 
often, and that the Wagner whom one grows to dislike 
is the obvious emotional Wagner that the public just at 
present so much admires. The more subtle Wagner, 
the Wagner of the MMeistersinger, of the third act of 
Tristan, of parts of Siegfried and Gitterdimmerung, of 
.the Brunnhilde and Siegmund scena in Die Walkiire one 
never tires. Here the composer is natural and sincere, 
and does not attempt emotional rant; but the feeling 
comes through the music naturally, and has a 
strangely real effect however often one may have 
heard it. I have called the indifference which 
comes from hearing a work over and over again one of 
the perils of popularity ; but perhaps peril is the wrong 
word, for, after all, something is gained if one comes to 
a better appreciation of any composer by close acquaint- 
ance with his works, even though that familiarity may 
make us throw away much of that which we once 
admired. But there is this to be said. If a work such 
as the Pathetic Symphony had not been performed so 
often, many of us would have been glad to hear it still ; 





whereas I doubt*if the mood of appreciation will ever 
come back now that one has been satiated with the 
Tschaikowsky sentiment ; and, after all, we cannot well 
afford to become indifferent to music of the standard of 
the Pathetic Symphony. EDWARD A. BAUGHAN, 








FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


“ HATs off, gentlemen: a genius!” exclaimed Schumann 
at sight of Chopin’s “La ci darem” Variations, Op 2. 
This was in the year. 1831, when the Franco-Polish 
composer was at the outset of his career. An “almost 
Moschelesque” Rondeau was the first work actually 
published ; yet, as Schumann wrote to Wieck, between 
the two compositions there are “two years and twenty 
works.” What was it that Schumann saw in the Varia- 
tions to justify the big word “genius”? It was not a 
term used at random; he said it, and he meant it. 
Another critic, in the same year, could find in them 
“nothing but dvavura and figuration,” but Schumann 
had the power to read between the lines and to perceive 
the dawning of a new day. It is naturally difficult for us 
at the present time to understand the enthusiasm which 
the Variations aroused in Schumann. Op. 2 is a work 
practically unheeded—nay, a work which seems soon 
to have passed into oblivion. The whole of Chopin now 
lies before us, and Op. 2 appears a thing of little account. 
The bold and brilliant dravura writing does not even 
astonish us, for Chopin himself afterwards rose in this 
matter to far greater heights—to say nothing of the 
distinguished virtuosi who have flourished since the 
*thirties. When Schumann penned his words, Henri Herz 
was the reigning favourite, a stripling soon, however, to 
be slain by the Goliaths of the pianoforte, Thalberg and 
Liszt. The Fantasias and Variations of the school of 
which, perhaps, Herz was the chief representative were 
in a way clever and brilliant, yet, for the most part, of a 
flashy, tinkling-cymbal order. The Chopin Variations 
certainly had something in common with these, but there 
was a life and freshness in the former which betokened 
the opening up of new paths. What specially attracted 
Schumann must, however, have been the introductory 
Largo and the fifth Variation, in which lay the germs of 
the tone-poems which now excite the admiration of 
musicians. Schumann, with keen, prophetic eye, foresaw 
the coming glory. 

Nearly twenty years later Liszt wrote his famous 
monograph on Chopin, who, meanwhile, had run his 
brief art-course. Here again we come across the word 
“genius,” but this no longer surprises us. Liszt had 
followed Chopin’s career from its commencement to 
its close. He had, moreover, been in personal inter- 
course with the composer, and there seemed none better 
fitted to understand and appreciate the letter and spirit 
of the new music. Only the fact that he himself was 
a composer might make us doubt whether he could 
render full justice to Chopin ; for we know, and by many 
examples, how composers, occupied with their own in- 
dividuality, havé failed to render even justice to the 
works of their contemporaries. With our author, how- 
ever, we feel on fairly safe ground. As Schumann 
Chopin, so may Liszt be said, in the article which he 
wrote for the Gazette Musicale in 1837, to have dis- 
covered Schumann. Again, at a time when Wagner 
was unknown, did not Liszt loudly proclaim his genius? 
In his judgment of other composers he was altogether a 
remarkable man, and he also possessed the power of 
expressing his thoughts. 

And what has he to say concerning Chopin? 
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He admires the depth and dignity of the master’s music. 
He believes that in the future—for even then, in 1850, he 
regarded the general appreciation of Chopin’s music as 
merely superficial—his exceeding great merits would be 
properly recognized. He speaks of his (Chopin’s) “rare 
melodic genius,” of his “wonderful rhythmic inspirations,” 
of his harmonic gifts, and “of his creations which may 
rightly be preferred*to many a work of greater compass, 
which big orchestras play again and again, which prima 
donnas sing again and again.” In this sentence Liszt 
seems to have forestalled the objection to recognize Chopin 
as a genius, because, forsooth, he wrote few works of big 
compass, and even in these showed “ will rather than 
inspiration.” “In limiting himself to the pianoforte,” 
says Liszt, “Chopin gave proof of one of the most 
valuable attributes of a composer: due perception of 
the conditions in which he was called to achieve great- 
ness.” The classical masters wrote operas, symphonies, 
quartets, sonatas, and compared with such works the 
short pieces which form Chopin’s art-work seem in- 
significant. Reason teaches us, however, that only like 
can be compared with like, and yet quantity and large 
compass do affect us. Bach’s delightful suite movements 
and some of his finest fugues are small as to size, but As 
signs of his greatness we point proudly to his Matthew 
Passion, or to the “great” Mass in B minor. Mozart’s 
Don Juan, Beethoven’s Eroica, Wagnei’s Metster- 
singer, are works which impress us by their very 
magnitude ; a Chopin Nocturne or Ballade seems to us a 
thing of little importance, a trifle light as air. 

It may be said that the works of the masters to which 
they specially owe their title to fame are not only great 
in quantity, but also in quality; that they combine 
emotion and intellect, and owing to the latter quality, 
which strengthens the former, their music bears study 
and minute analysis. The greatness on the intellectual 
side can be demonstrated: we can take the works to 
pieces and show the wonderful manner in which they are 
constructed ; we can trace organic growth from one or 
two simple germs. With Chopin it is otherwise. We 
are charmed by beautiful melodies, fascinated by rich 
harmonic colouring and delicate Ariel-like embroideries, 
moved by the emotional power of the composer, but we 
do not study him. Intellect, without doubt, went to the 
making of the music, yet it has left only few outward 
traces. We enjoy, but cannot venture to analyze, Chopin; 
and we look upon his pieces as sa/on or recital ornaments, 
rather than as solid steps leading up to the heights where 
dwell those whom the world calls the great masters. We 
willingly admit the difference ; also, that Chopin’s music, 
by very reason of its nature, cannot be listened to so 
frequently as that of Bach or Beethoven. The classical 
masters, however, went their way, and Chopin went his ; 
they succeeded, and so did he. Chopin may be over- 
rated, but to any disposed to underrate him we would 
say that on small pieces of canvas, and with few colours, 
he painted tone-pictures which rival in wonder the 
mightiest productions of his illustrious predecessors. 

J. SS. 








‘ A WELL-NIGH FORGOTTEN MUSICIAN: 
JOHANN WILHELM HASSLER. 


BY FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
“ THE blood of the rm is the seed of the Church” 


is a saying many-sided in its truth. ‘Firstly’ (as a 
Scottish divine would begin his weekly soporific), to 
those who do not consider the possibilities of the seed, 
the expenditure of vitality and of human lives seems out 


of all proportion; ‘secondly’ (as our divine would 
continue), seed must be sown with no niggardly hand. 
In the orthodox ‘thirdly’ we would observe that the 
ripening cf the seed is very gradual and very slow. 

We talk in a general way of Emanuel Bach pre- 
paring the way for Haydn, who in his turn gave place to 
Beethoven—as we quote the saying, “first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” But there 
are innumerable gradations in growth between these 
striking stages of development, which any student will 
find it very useful to investigate. It is not enough to say 
that the gap between Sebastian Bach and Beethoven is 
filled by the names and works of Emanuel Bach, Haydao, 
and Mozart ; and the writings of an unsuspectedly large 
number of excellent composers between the years of 
1750 and 1800 offer a wide and a rich field for investiga- 
tion and study. Many names, which only remain names 
to us, were doubtless overshadowed by those of much 
greater contemporaries. What is Emanuel Bach beside 
his great father? Who are Hummel, Moscheles, and the 
gifted Dussek, not to mention Onslow and Woelfl, beside 
Beethoven? And yet when we consider the claims those 
men had on the title composer, and compare these with 
the pretensions of many so-called composers of our day, 
we give ourselves enough to think about. 

Musical as well as general education is much more 
widely spread than it was a hundred and fifty years ago. 
There are more organs now (with salaries attached), and 
these are miracles of mechanism compared with the in- 
struments Bach knew. But we would search Europe 
to-day in vain to find candidates for an ordinary church 
organistship, a necessary qualification for which was the 
ability to improvise a strict fugue on a given subject, or 
even to supply an accompaniment to a florid contrapuntal 
work from an orchestral score or figured bass. There 
are doubtless many organists who can play accompani- 
ments from figured bass or orchestral score, but the 
tests for the F.R-C.O. diploma do not seem to be so 
severe as those of Matheson’s day—and F.R.C.O. 
diplomas are far from the invariable rule among the 
hundreds of organists in the United Kingdom ! 

Living organists who can improvise a strict four-part 
fugue on a given subject could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and they would not likely be among the 
candidates for the post of an organist “ passing rich on 
forty pounds a year.” And yet such were the necessary 
qualifications demanded by the judges even in less 
important towas, and for appointments with very small 
salaries attached, 

Sir C. Hubert Parry, in his article on “Sonata Form” 
(Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’), speaks of the problem 
as “one of the most singular ever presented to the mind 
of man, and its solution as one of the most successful 
achievements of his artistic instincts.” Those, however, 
who look upon this problem as being solved by the 
works of Em. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
might well stand aghast at the contributions made to 
the development by men like Wagenseil, Hasse, 
Kuhnau, Rolle, etc., etc. There we see the workshop in 
which skilful hands wrought with excellent tools upon 
solid material. The men were not Haydns nor Beethovens, 
but they helped to make many a crooked path straight 
and many a rough place plain, and very oftea their works 
show passages which compel unstinted admiration. 
Rhythm is freely treated; harmonies are daring and 
powerful ; modulation is often striking in what we would 
call its modernity ; formal melody as well as unfettered 
melodic sense are certainly not wanting; form is so 





successfully experimented upon that we are apt to forget 
how the composers were feeling in the dark, striving to 
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embody what they felt so vaguely, or at least so in- 
definitely. Among these writers JOHANN WILHELM 
HASSLER takes an honoured place. Dr. Riemann, in his 
dictionary, calls him “one of the most interesting com- 
posers for the pianoforte during the period between Bach 
and Beethoven” ; and a chance visit to a second-hand 
music shop convinced me so thoroughly of the truth of 
this assertion that I should like to hand on what I have 
learned of Hissler to those readers of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD who only know his name. 

The old volume on the stall contained two sets of 
Hissler’s Sonatas bound together with compositicns by his 
friend Tiirk, and the introduction to the first set-—a dedica- 
tion to his patron, “the most worthy Prince and Lord, 
Herr Friedrich Carl Joseph, Archbishop of the Holy See 
of Mainz, High Chancellor and Elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire in Germany, also Bishop and Prince 
in Worms,” followed by an autobiographical sketch, 
proved the motive power which made the bookseller 
richer by an absurdly small coin of the realm and gave 
me a new and valuable musical experience. 

The dedication, even in the style of self-abasement 
current at the time but which seems such mock humility 
to our democratic nineteenth century, shows Hassler 
to have been a man of character and of humour :— 


‘* MOST GRACIOUS PRINCE AND LORD,—Full of reverence, but 
also impelled by the most filial loyalty (Aindlichsten Biirgerliebe), 
i venture to draw near the throne of your Princely Grace; and 
proud to be the vassal of an over-lord who, efc., etc. . . . I would 
nave taken the step long ago, but to tell the plain truth, a kind of 
artistic pride, which the Protector of science and art will willingly 
torgive, kept me back until I could hope to have the luck to con- 
vince your Grace by my playing, that one of your truest citizens, 
who was unable to leave his native city to command the plaudits of 
strangers, was worthy of the approbation which his fellow-townsmen 
have been kind enough to give him, I have kept back the details 
of my musical life till now in order to coax from you a smile over 
the artistic precocity of a child of Erfurt. Accept these also, 
gracious Lord, as the attempt of a child to approach his father more 
intimately in order to tell him of the happiness of living under his 
protection, . . .” 


The LEBENSLAUF or autobiographical sketch, in its 
complacency and its attention to trivial details, reminds 
one irresistibly of Berlioz’ Memoirs. Hassler, like the great 
Frenchman, was a headstrong youth ; he quarrelled 
with his father, who objected to him adopting music 
as a profession ; married in defiance of all the dictates 
of prudence; travelled much; overcame all rivals in 
spite of the most scandalous intrigues ; was enormously 
successful from an artistic point of view (and still more 
so from his own point of view), but mercilessly 
swindled on all hands ; and, like his distinguished con- 
Jrére of the nineteenth century, he suggests an intimate 
family relationship with the late Baron Miinchausen. 

The biographical details are so delightful in their 
naive conceit and the light they throw upon an inter- 
esting individuality that no excuse is needed for making 
copious extracts. Hassler the composer is the subject 
of this article, but it would be a pity to lose the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Hiissler the man in the portrait he 
himself has painted for us. 

The sententiousness of the very first lines gives us a 
key to his character :— 


‘*He who writes the details of his own life always stands in 
a curious relationship to his public. He either says too much 
or too little. Too little if he does not attract the attention of 
parents, kindle the emulation of the young people, and show 
teachers the proper method of education. A biography which 
does not achieve this end is a romance which may amuse or 
put to sleep, I will relate nothing as facts against 


which in the case of their not being true, any living tongue can bear 
witness” (!) 


He steps aside for a moment to pay a tribute to his 
teacher and uncle Kittel, whom we know as the last 
surviving pupil of Seb, Bach :— 


“The remarkable method of this clear-sighted musician has 
made me what I am; HIS be the well-merited praise. 


He does not think that the Christian names of his 
father, mother, or godfather will ,interest anyone, but 
he thanks his mother, the “good Kittel’s sister,” for his 
own extraordinary enthusiasm for music. She probably 
never suspected the existence of the smouldering spark 
in herself, he thinks, or at least never had an oppor- 
tunity to fan it to a flame; but it was his inheritance 
from her. ‘ : 

All autobiographies and material supplied for bio- 
graphies are far outdistanced by the following :— 


‘* Already in my second year nature seems to have asserted itself 
before I had seen a single keyboard, far less a double one. I placed 
two footstools one above another, in place of music I drove nails into 
the wall, and then for hours at a time, while I stared at the nails, my 
fingers wandered idly over the footstools, while with all my strength 
I shouted, ‘Davi! Davi!’ by which I probably meant Klavier, 
Klavier,” 


One more story from the appreciator of his own 
remarkable and unforgotten infancy :— 


‘* A year later I was nearly killed by a real pianoforte (Klavier). 
which a relation had left for a time in our house, It stood ina 
spare room too near to the edge of a rather high table. I madea 
grab at the keyboard, and, of course, pulled the whole thing over 
upon myself—so much I remember distinctly, But my parents have 
also told me that while I was being rescued from the ruin I was 
much more concerned about the safety of the Klavier than about 
myself,” 


His musical biography offers nothing of importance 
until the year 1756 (“a great interval for me, for I had 
been born in 1747”). In this year his uncle Kittel settled 
in the neighbourhood, and became a frequent visitor to 
the house. “Great was my joy, for my ninth year had 
brought no diminution to my musical genius; and his 
delight in giving me lessons was just as great.” ; 

The details of the instruction he received from this 
“ musicalischer Wegweiser” seem to our Lebenslaifer 
worthy of being set down in order :— 

‘First I had to learn the values of the notes, and just as carefully 
the different lengths of the rests—a work which certainly costs a 
teacher more trouble than merely writing examples, but which is just 
on this account too often carelessly overlooked, especially by ladies 
. «+ Only then was I allowed to learn the notes themselves in 
all keys, also the whole system of intervals and musical signs.” 


We need not follow him through the sordid details of 
his elementaty studies, his trial as successor to Kittel in 
the Barfiisser Kirche, where he triumphantly transposed a 
piece in E major a minor third lower, his study of 
Emanuel Bach’s Sonatas (the fingering carefully added 
by his good uncle Kittel), his attack upon figured bass, 
where he did not need to calculate thirds, sevenths, etc., 
semitone by semitone, but grasped them at once (“/ch 
brauchte die Terzen, Septimen, u.s.w., nicht erst miihsam 
von thren Grundtinen ABZUZALEN ; ich GRIF Ste 
gleich”); the period when he had enough to do to avoid 
octaves and fifths, and still more than enough to satisfy 
his strict teacher in his demands for melody in the chief 
part, etc., until he arrived at Sebastian Bach’s ‘ Wohl- 
temperirtes Klavier,’ and Bach’s and Krebs’ Chorales for 
two manuals and pedals. 

** It was a bitterly cold Christmas Eve when I put my fingers for 
the first time on the organ at which I now preside” (7.¢. the organ 
in the ‘ Barfiisser Kirche’ in Erfurt), ‘‘I do not know whether the 
fault lay in my being in bad form, or in the evil case of my frozen 
fingers, or in the very deep touch of the instrument, or in the con- 
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in the second verse of a well-known chorale I came entirely to 
grief. What my feelings were can easily be understood by those 
who understand the pride I took in my art; and when my teacher 
approached after the end of the chorale and laughed heartily at my 
misfortune, it was simply unbearable. The humiliation, however, 
was most wholesome, for it made such an impression on me that I 
never again made a similar mistake. I seized every opportunity to 
deputize for the organists of our town, and soon was as at home in 
organ playing as any theological student in preaching (wie e¢wa 
der allzeitfertige bibelfeste Kandidat im Predigen),” 


These are the last instances it is necessary to quote of 
his musical precocity. They may have “coaxed the 
smile” from his gracious Prince and Lord, but we can 
only hope that his amusement was less unmixed than 
ours must be, ; 

When Hassler had attained the age of eleven his father 
called on him to make his choice of a profession. The 
worthy gentleman was in a very good way of business as 
cap-maker—“ the inventor of the well-known woollen plush 
mutch,” his son calls him. He intended the boy to take up 
his profession and carry on the mutch factory ; no wonder 
that he became uneasy at Johann’s growing fondness for 
music, which, good enough as an amusement after a day’s 
work, he considered a drodlose Kunst as a means of 
livelihood. 


‘Tt will give me the heartiest pleasure if your choice agrees 
with my desires for you; but I will not force you to that, Choose 
any business—only not music—and I will with pleasure help you to 
carry Out your wishes, Now speak.’ As I knew his mind I hesi- 
tated fora time, and then said that though he had given me little 
time to consider the matter, the answer I knew I must give was at 
the end of my tongue. ‘Go on,’ said my father. In great agita- 
tion I answered, ‘ Dearest, best of fathers—music!’ Qu'cker than 
lightning it seemed to my left cheek,—‘ There, booby, there is music 
for you!’ I went to bed with a heavy heart; when I awoke my 
first feeling was—my left.cheek. But even the unpleasant conse- 
quences of the blow, which did not leave me for two days, could 
not make me faithless to mus‘c. I could not give my good father 


so much pain, however, as to disobey him; I laid aside my musical 
instruments for the shuttle and the frame, set my teeth, and learned 
to work.” 


(To be concluded.) 








SHEFFIELD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


WHEN Sheffield, in 1896, held its first festival, the event 
created little interest outside the district ; but the excel- 
lence of the chorus came as a surprise upon the country, 
and the second festival was looked forward to with 
expectation of hearing something really great, and these 
expectations were not disappointed. Sheffield can pro- 
duce a chorus second to none in the kingdom, as the 
events of last month fully proved. Though no novelties 
were produced, the Sheffield festival did good service to 
art by repeating works previously brought out at other 
festivals, and paid due attention to the claims of English 
music, as the programmes bear witness. The chorus, 
about 320 strong, was made up entirely of singers who 
gave their services voluntarily ; the band consisted of 
the-full orchestra of the Crystal Palace, and Mr. August 
Manns, for the second time, was appointed conductor. 
The festival was held in the Albert Hall, a building with 
no external beauty, but inside well fitted for musical pur- 
poses. The orchestra, too small for festival use, was 
extended to the detriment of the seating accommodation, 
which was limited to about 1,650. The hall contains a 
fine organ, built by the late Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, which 
was very ably presided over by Mr. J. W. Phillips, the 
organist of St. George’s Church, Sheffield. 

The festival opened on Wednesday morning, the 11th 
ult., with the National Anthem, the second stanza being 


given in a most significant manner. Handel’s Messiah | 





formed the programme, and chorally such a rendering 
was heard the equal of which few could recall. The voices 
had all the Yorkshire tone, but a finish that was all their 
own. Every detail was brought out, the phrasing was 
most intelligent, and each part sounded like a single 
voice. The principals were Madame Ella Russell, Miss 
Clara Butt, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black. 
The ladies did not shine in Handel’s oratorio, though 
they sang with charm at times. Messrs. Davies and 
Black did their work well, but the latter cannot resist the 
temptation to interpolate a note or two in the text here 
and there in a manner I hoped was dead and buried. 
Mr. Manns kept the band well in hand, and his ¢empz 
were always just. 

In the evening, Edward Elgat’s Scenes from the Saga 
of King Olaf haa its second festival performance. This 
work was composed for and produced at the North 
Staffordshire Festival of 1896, and then fully described 
in these columns. It was performed by the Sheffield 
Amateur Musical Society, December 20th, 1897, and 
made such an impression that it was decided to include 
it in the scheme of this. year’s festival. The chorus again 
distinguished itself, the various choral numbers going 
with perfect characterisation, and the soloists, Miss Alice 
Esty, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Charles Knowles, 
rendering every justice to their parts. The orchestra was 
not altogether beyond reproach, but the performance as 
a whole was fine. Mr. Elgar conducted, and on his 
appearance and at the close of the performance, came in 
for an ovation. Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, under Mr. 
Manns’ direction, was beautifully played. An air from 
Rubinstein’s opera, Avon, was charmingly sung by Miss 
Lilian Coomber. Mr. Lloyd gave his matchless render- 
ing of the “ Prize Song” from the Meistersinger, and the 
concert concluded with a spirited performance of Elgar’s 
‘Imperial March,” the composer conducting. 

On Thursday morning, the 12th, the performance 
began with the opera of Saint-Saéns, Samson and Delilah. 
Madame Marie Brema and Mr. Lloyd were very fine in 
the titular parts, and Mr. Bispham as the High Priest, 
and Mr. Knowles as Abimelech, did exceedingly well. 
Again the chorus was of exceptional quality, and the 
brilliant scoring was well brought out by the band. In 
the third scene of the first act, assistance was rendered 
by Messrs. Joseph Lycett, W. H. and A. S. Burrows, 
and Frank Shimeld. The concert was continued by 
Miss Alice Esty, who gave, to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra, a truly poetical rendering of Heine’s 
“ Die Lorelei,” as set by Liszt. Mr. Frederick Dawson, 
the Yorkshire pianist, played in faultless style the solo 
part in Schumann’s Concerto in A minor, for pianoforte 
and orchestra. 

The programme of the evening concert consisted 
of Sullivan’s Zhe Golden Legend and Beethoven's 
“Choral Symphony.” The first encore of the festival 
was yielded in the chorus “O Gladsome Light.” This 
was beautifully sung, but the repetition was a mistake, 
and a failure to boot. The Choral Epilogue was given 
with stupendous tone. The principal vocalists, Madame 
Ella Russell, Miss Jessie King, Messrs.. Ben Davies, 
Bispham and Knowles, executed their parts admirably. 
The orchestral playing was by no means of the highest 
order. In Beethoven’s Symphony the playing was 
absolutely slovenly at times, and altogether below 
festival standard. The principals, as above, did well, 
and the chorus sang magnificently, the sopranos sus- 
taining their twelve bars—at the high pitch, too—of 
top A’s as unfalteringly as though their voices had been 
organ pipes. ‘Truly a fine choral performance. 

On Friday morning, the 13th, the programme was 
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filled by Hubert Parry’s oratorio, King Saz/, written for 
the Birmingham festival of 1894. The vocal principals 
were Madame Ella Russell as Michal ; Madame Brema, 
Evil Spirit ; Miss Clara Butt, The Witch ; Mr. William 
Green, David; Mr. Andrew Black, Saul; and Mr. 
Knowles, Samuel. While all did well, Mr. Green must 
be singled out for special notice, His voice is bright, 
and of full compass, while he sings with polish of style. 
If he does not become spoilt by his early success he will 
surely attain a position among the first oratorio singers 
of the day. The work of the chorus was beyond all 
praise, the singers being fresh and vigorous. Sir Hubert 
Parry conducted, and he had a right royal reception, 
There is no more popular man in England than the 
Director of the Royal College of Music. The evening 
concert began with a miscellaneous selection, comprising 
Bennett's overture, “The Naiades,” the ballad “La 
Fiancée du Timbalier,” Saint-Saéas, three cavalier 
songs: “King Charles,” “Boot, Saddle, to Horse 
and Away,” “Marching Along,” Stanford, and the 
closing scene from Die Walkiire. The overture 
was delightfully given, which showed that the band 
could play well when in the mood.: The vocalists 
were Madame Brema and Mr. Bispham, who were 
both at their best. Mr. Bispham yielded to the de- 
mand for more, and repeated the Jast of the cavalier 
songs. The festival closed with a fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, which, since its intro- 
duction to England at the Birmingham festival of 1840, 
has been among the greatest of favourites at provincial 
music-meetings. The vocal principals were Miss Lilian 
Coomber, Madame B'anche Burrell (who joined in the 
duet, “I waited for the Lord”), and Mr. William Green. 
At the close there were the usual festival demonstrations 
and calls. Among those who addressed the chorus was 
the President of the festival, His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, than whom there is.no one more popular in 
Sheffield. Dr. Henry Coward, the chorus-master, is a 
man of quite exceptional ability, and the success of the 
chorus is, their fine voices apart, greatly due to his train- 
ing. Sheffield is fortunate in having a gentleman of 
wealth and position, in the person of Mr. Willoughby 
Firth, willing to act as one of the honorary secretaries of 
the festival. To his splendid hospitality the pressmen 
were indebted for a delightful evening ; and to his col- 
leagues, Mr. John Uttley and Mr. Noel W. Burbidge, 
thanks must be given for unfailing courtesy and attention. 
Mr. R. J. Brown, of the ballot committee, was also most 
courteous and obliging to press visitors, and all officially 
connected with the festival did everything to make the 
function a thing to be remembered with pleasure. The 
Sheffield Press. Club offered honorary membership to all 
brethren of the pen, and this imparted a delightful social 
element to the festival. To that institution warm thanks 
are due. In 1896 the Sheffield festival was limited to 
two days ; this time it extended to three ; in the future it 
will, doubtless, be put on a level with the festivals held at 
Birmingham and Leeds. It is already their artistic 
compeer, S. S.S. 


LETTE R FROM LEIPZIG. 


Tire first opera novelty of the season was Weingariner’s 
Genesius. The work was originally produced at Berlin a few 
years ago, but soon set aside. When afterwards given at 
Mannhemm and Weimar it did not catch on, although the 
public was friendly ; here, however, at its first performance, it 
was-received with enthusiasm. The personal appearance of 





stance that the audience included many whose friendship for 
the composer dated from his student’s days here (he was a pupil 
of the Leipzig Conservatorium), may account in some measure 
ior the brilliant success—still, there remains the fact itself of the 
success. And we willingly express our full recognition of the 
earnest effort and marked ability displayed by the composer. Un- 
fortunately, however, it must be confessed that of true invention 
there is but a scanty supply. Weingartner makes clever— 
indeed, all too clever—use of representative themes, so that the 
music becomes wearisome, and all the more so seeing that the 
themes often strike one as very old acquaintances. The scoring, 
which shows practical knowledge, is effective, but the treat- 
mént of the vocal parts is less happy. As the latter are for the 
most part of declamatory order, the composer ought to have 
paid double attention to the natural character of the voices. 
The performance, under the intelligent direction of the com- 
poser, was, on the whole, extremely good, while Herr Moers, 
representative of the terribly exacting principal part, and Frau 
Gutheil-Schoder distinguished themselves ; Frau Donges, Herren 
Schiitz and Greder also deserve favourable mention. The 
orchestra, in our opinion, was not quite up to the usual mark. 
The piece was brilliantly staged. Finally, we must express 
astonishment at the composer, who, for one of his representa- 
tive themes, has borrowed nearly four bars from Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie. 

Herr Oberdérfer, our native concert singer, had arranged a 
Liederabend, at which the singing of the concert giver, intelli- 
gent though it was, proved tedious. Next came Mr. Siloti, 
who opened the pianoforte-recital season on the 7th of October. 
And how many, we wonder, will come after him? It is about 
time to break with the custom of singing baritone Léeder, 
or playing the piano during a whole evening, or performing 
Russian or Servian part-songs! No intelligent musician will 
deny that such things are wearisome to the flesh, and can scarcely 
be tolerated in an artist of the first rank. Were two artists of 
different kind to combine, each of them would be a gainer, and 
the public likewise. Each would only have to bear half the 
costs (only in very exceptional cases is there any profit), 
and, by alternating the one with the other, the public would 
receive enjoyment in far higher measure. Mr. Siloti’s pro- 
gramme, which lasted over two hours, contained :—Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sonata, Op. 37; Andante with Variations, by 
Schubert; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109; a Liszt Study and 
Soirée de Vienne, No.*7, Schubert-Liszt; a Tausig Study; a 
Liadoff Prelude; three pieces from Op. 34 by Arensky; two 
Impromptus by Glazounoff; Romance by Rachmaninoff; and 
Scherzo in B flat minor by Chopin. His colossal bravura playing, 
his powers of endurance, and his memory compelled admiration ; 
but here and there his conception of the music, his unmeasured 
display of strength, or his immoderate use of the pedal, was 
open to serious question. In genuine virtuose music, as, ‘for 
instance, in the Tausig Study, he was irreproachable ; his 
rendering of the Soirée de Vienne, however, lacked charm and 
Jnnigkeit, while the Chopin Scherzo suffered much through the 
impetuous /evzfo at which the principal section was taken, and, 
on the other hand, the dragging, without reason, of the middle 
section. The Schubert Variations were originally written for 
four hands, yet neither this fact nor the name of the transcriber 
was stated on the programme. The Arensky compositions are 
extremely pleasing sa/on pieces; those by Liadoff, Glazounoff, 
and Rachmaninoff, however, created but little interest. 

The season of ‘orchestral concerts opened on October 7th 
with the first Philharmonic concert, under the direction of 
Herr Hans Winderstein. Highly satisfactory performances 
were given of Mozart’s G minor Symphony and of two Scherzi 
by Goldmark. Miss Jackson, who made a very favourable début 
last winter in Brahms’s Violin Concerto, repeated the work, 
though not with equal success. She has, meanwhile, accus- 
tomed herself to a portamento which by no means becomes the 
music. And that the same player should select one of the 
weakest solos of the great fiddler Ernst caused unqualified sur- 
prise. The vocalist, Frl. Therese Beer, from Mayence, like 
Miss Jackson, obtained a well-deserved success. The tone of 
her deep contralto voice is noble, and she sings with intelli- 


the composer at the conductor's desk, the admirable interpreta- ' gence and taste. 


tion of the chief 7é/e by Frau Gutheil-Schoder, and the circum- ! 


The first Gewandhaus concert took place on the 12th of 
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October. The soloist of the evening was Mr. d’Albert, who, 
besides some short solos, performed the Brahms Concerto in 
B flat. The Brahms cultus is gradually assuming serious dlimen- 
sions. Last winter all the composer’s symphonies were per- 
formed, and the present season commences again with one of 
the master’s gréat works ; then Miss Jackson, after playing the 
Violin Concerto last winter in the Gewandhaus, repeated it 
shortly afterwards in the Albert Hall. As Brahms only wrote 
seven works for orchestra and three Concertos (two for piano- 
forte and one for violin; the Concerto for violin and ‘cello is 
naturally excluded), which will not compare in number with 
the rich treasures bequeathed to us by Beethoven, the exaggerated 
cultus will lead to very frequent repetitions, a condition of things 
not favourable even to the greatest masterpieces. Mr. d’Albert 
played with his usual command ; it seemed, however, as if he 
felt that his efforts were not sufficiently recognized by the 
public ; for although there were several recalls after his solos, 
he did not put in an appearance. Possibly he was not satisfied 
with the applause bestowed on the Overture of his opera Die 
Abreise. The-work is neat, and more natural and flowing than 
many other of his compositions with which we are acquainted. 
The. concert opened with Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, and 
closed with Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, both works 
being performed with the usual ability. 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD 
“FESTIVAL REFORM.” 


S1r,— always read with much interest the articles by Mr. E. 
A. Baughan which appear in your paper, and I was more than 
usually interested in his article last month on “ Festival 
Reform.” I hope I may be allowed to make a few remarks 
which have suggested themselves to me after reading it. Mr. 
Baughan says that the local Festivals, with the exception of 
the ‘Three Choirs (and Leeds and Birmingham), are either con- 
ducted by a foreigner or one brought from London, and the 
orchestra is also from London. There is, however, the North 
Staffordshire Festival, which takes p!ace at Hanley, and which 
is conducted by Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, a prominent Bir- 
mingham musician, while the orchestra employed is mainly 
from the Midlands. Again he says: ‘‘It is quite true that at 
present it would be difficult to find a chef d’orchestre in the 
provinces who would be equal to the task of directing a large 
orchestra and chorus,” etc. Rut what about Mc. George 
Halford, of Birmingham, and his per‘ormances of the whole of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies (including the ‘‘ Choral’’), which took 
place last season? I am quite sure that there is at any rate one 
conductor in the provinces who is equal to any task which 
might be put before him, however great that task might be. I 
do not make these remarks in any carping spirit, but only to 
show how difficult it is at the present time to make oneself ac- 
quainted with all that is being done musically all over the 
kingdom, I heartily agree with Mr. Baughan as to the diffi- 
culty in waking up rich men to a sense of their responsibilities 
towards music—that is unfortunately too true. I cannot help 
thinking that this arises from the fact that music has not yet 
taken its true place as a factor in our education, but is looked 
upon principally as an amusement. If the State would take up 
the cause of music as a thing of real importance, I feel sure 
that private munificence would soon follow in its wake. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Watson SMITH. 


. To a certain extent I must plead guilty to Mr. II. Watson 
Smith’s kindly charges, but I had not forgotten that Mr. 
Swinnerton Heap is the conductor of the North Staffordshire 
Festival, but merely omitted to mention the fact. Mr. Watson 





Smith’s letter, however, reads as if I had said that the Birming- 
ham Festival is in the same category as Leeds or Norwich. [ 
also have not forgotten Mr. Halford’s concerts, espe ially as 
they have been so progressive in spirit, especially in their 
introduction of Russian music to the provinces. But though, 
of course, I have heard great things of Mr. Halford, I have 
personally no knowledge of his talents, and so did not like to 
mention his name as one ‘‘ who would be equal to the task 
of directing a large orchestra and chorus.” It is indeed 
difficult “at the present time to make oneself acquainted with 
all that is being done musically all over the kingdom,” and we 
London: critics should be sent on periodical tours in the 
provinces, E. A. B. 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD. 
GOETHE AND BERLIOZ. 


DeAR Str,—List month in an article entitled ‘Goethe and 
Great Composers,’’ bearing my initials, an extract was made 
from a letter written by Berlioz to his friend Ferrand on June 
15, 1829. from which one gathers that the composer was 
awaiting—and impatiently—the answer to a letter which he 
had addressed to the German poet. That letter, it appears, 
was published in the Goethe Jahrbuch of 1891, and it has just 


been reprinted in the Revue Franco-Allemande (Deutsch- . 


Sranziisische Rundschau) of September 25th. The letter bears 
the date April 10, 1829, so that more than two months had 
elapsed when Berlioz wrote to Ferrand — hence that im- 
patience ! 

The letter, which I venture to translate, runs thus :— 


_ ‘ MOnsEIGNeUR,—For the last few years ‘ Faust’ has been my daily read- 
ing, and by dint of meditating on this astounding work (although I can onlv 
perceive it through the mists of translation), it has finally produced on 
my miod a kind of charm; musical ideas have group-d themselves in 
my head around your poetical ideas, aad although firmly resolved never 
to unite my weak chords to your sublime: accents, little by littl: the 
seduction became so strong, the charm so violent, that the music of several 
scenes sprang into existence almost without my knowing it. I have just pub- 
lished my score, and however uaworthy it may be of presentation to you, 
I now take the liberty of forwarding it. I feel sure that you have already 
received a number of compositions of all kinds, inspired by the prodigious 
poem ; I have therefore reason to fear that, coming after so many others, 
1 may prove importunate. Yet, in the atmosphere of fame in which you 
live, if humble suffrages cannot move you, I hope that you will forgiv- 
a young composer who, with swollen heart and imagination kindled by 
your genius, has not been able to repress a cry of admiration. 
** I have the honour, Monseigneur, to remain, with profound respect, 
* Your very humble azd ob -dient servant, 
e , ; he af “* Hector BERLIOZ. 
Rue de Richelieu, No. 96, Paris.” 


Such a characteristic letter deserved a reply even from the 
the great Goethe. 
I remain, yours truly, 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Moritz Moszkowski's “German Rounds,” Op. 23, 
for four hands, are fresh, graceful, and in every way 
refined, and the composer, a pianist of note, understands 
how to set out his thoughts to the best advantage ; of 
praise, however, he is in no need, most of his piano- 
forte music being well known and much admired. We 
have selected for Our Music Pages this month No, 3. 
After a few quiet introductory bars, the treble player 
starts off with a theme of singular grace and charm, 
the persistent rhythm of which, far from becoming 
monotonous, adds to its attractiveness. The manner ia 
which the composer works out the music from his 
opening phrase of sixtcen bars testifies to his great 
skill. The second player has the humbler ré/e of 
accompanist ; his part, however, is by no means devoid 
of interest. 
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PATRIOTIC POEMS FOR SETTING TO MUSIC. 
THE SOLDIER SONS OF ENGLAND. 


Patriotic Song. 


WHEN called upon to fight the foe, 
Wherever it may be, 

The soldier sons of England go 
All fearless o’er the sea ! 

As fought their sires in times of old, 
Let odds be what they may, 

Where’er their cherished flags unfold, 
So they will fight /o-day / 


O soldier sons of England, 
Your fame is firm and high ! 
Heroic at the battle’s fore, 
You either do or die ! 
O soldier sons of England, 
We offer but your due 
In saying this—it needs no more— 
We all are proud of you! 


Your country trusts through thick and thin 
To each and every man, 

For well it knows he fights to win 
Whene’er a soldier can ! 

No dangers are too great for you, 
No checks your spirits bend ; 

Repulsed, you face the foe anew, 
And conquer in the end ! 


O soldier sons of England, 
Your fame is firm and high ! 
Heroic at the battle’s fore, 
You either do or die! 
O so'dier sons of England, 
We offer but your due 
In saying this—it needs no more— 
We all are proud of you! 


A WAR SONG. 


BRITAIN’S right has been disputed, 
Britain’s honoured name been blamed, 
Treaties have been disregarded, 
Untrue accusations framed. 


Long we patiently have waited, 
Hoping fair words might avail ; 
Now there’s nothing left but battle ; 

Fight that freedom may prevail ! 


Forward ! let the banners flutter, 
Let us fight for Britain’s sake ! 

Are there any that dare waver 
When her honour is at stake? 


Still there lives a God of Justice, 
Who will ever aid the right ; 

Trust in Him, and He will give us 
Strength enduring when we fight. 


So with God, we'll face the en’my. 
Justice ! is our battle-cry ! 

To gain Freedom for our brethren ! 
Forward ! we shall win or die! 


Copyright. 


Rebiews of Aew Music and Pew 
Cvitions. 


—~— 


Trois Arabesques, Op. 61,and Romance et Scherzo, Op. 
62, pour Piano, Par MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI. 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 

IT is scarcely necessary to remind our readers of the 
many charming pieces which this composer has written 
for the pianoforte. The first of the “ Arabesques” under 
notice opens with a fresh, engaging theme, around which 
cluster chords in arpeggio, which require light and deli- 
cate handling. An expressive and impassioned middle 
section in the key of the relative minor contrasts well 
with it, The principal theme in more brilliant dress is 
at length resumed, while the middle section furnishes 
material for an effective coda. No. 2, in the soft key of 
D flat, again presents strongly contrasting sections ; a 
fine, persuasive theme is followed by toccata-like pas- 
sages, amid which, however, a melody is heard; and the 
opening section is then restated. No. 3, gay, and not 
without a touch of humour, displays great variety of 
rhythm. 

The “ Romance” of Op. 62 is attractive. It is full ot 
flowing, graceful melody, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say melodies. The harmonies are most taste- 
ful, while the showy, yet by no means commonplace, 
writing for the instrument shows the hand of a master. 
The “ Scherzo,” in the key of G minor, is a brilliant piece. 
It commences somewhat after the manner of a tarantelle. 
The middle portion consists of a chorale-like theme, in 
the tonic major, which, however, is soon enlivened by 
staccato quavers forming a kind of counterpoint. Fresh 
material, still in the major, is effectively worked up 
before the return of the opening section, to which is 
added a bold and vigorous coda. 


uvres choisies pour le Piano, Par W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT. Six Songs. Op. 23. Arranged by the 
Composer. (Edition No. 6033; price, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co, 
THERE are transcriptions and transcriptions. The 
overture to Freischiitz arranged for two flutes would 
drive to distraction purists who maintain that as music 
has been written by a composer so should it be per- 
formed. To object, however, to Liszt’s “ Erlkénig” or to 
Heller’s “ La Truite” would savour somewhat of pedantry. 
Many great masters have freely indulged in transcrip- 
tions of their own music, and one must at any rate admit 
that they could do what they liked with their own. 
There are many pieces written for the pianoforte which, 
when turned into violin or ’cello solos with p‘anoforte 
accompaniment, actually gain; this, however, could 
scarcely be said of songs. Seeing, however, that piano- 
forte players are more numerous than singers, songs 
thus arranged are very convenient, and the six under 
notice by Sterndale Bennett himself are presented in 
skilful and effective manner. “ Musing on the Ocean,” 
with its graceful melody and wavy accompaniment ; 
“Forget Me Not,” with its flowing, refined theme and 
unobtrusive polyphonic support; and the engaging 
“The Past,” which really sounds like an original piano- 
forte piece, are notable specimens by one who was a 
pianist and who thoroughly understood the capabilities 
and limitations of his instrument. 


Impromptu en Fa majeur pour Piano. Par F, KIRCHNER. 
Op. 817. London: Augener & Co, 





THE quantity of this piece is not great, but the quality 
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of it is good. The opening phrase, with its light staccato 
notes, is taking; the staccato, however, gives place for 
a short time to legato. In the middle section is heard a 
theme of great charm and refinement. Viewed merely 
from a technical point of view this Impromptu will be 
found of much service. 


3 Lieder ohne Worte. By G. MERKEL. Revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. London: 
Augener & Co. 


THE title of these three pieces naturally recalls the name 
of Mendelssohn, but the form of accompaniment of No. 1, 
and even the initial notes of the melody, also the general 
appearance of No. 2, bring to remembrance certain well- 
known Lieder by that composer. This may be by chance 
or design; anyhow, the resemblance extends scarcely 
any further. No, 1, in E flat, opens with a flowing, 
somewhat impulsive theme, followed by a second one in 
the key of the relative minor, still impulsive, yet con- 
trasted in character and in the lighter accompaniment 
by which it is supported. The principal melody is next 
heard in the key of the subdominant, and, after effective 
extension, returns once again ; an allusion to the second- 
ary theme soon leads to a quiet coda. No. 2, in A, has a 
delicate, winsome melody, set off by a light, piquant 
accompaniment. In these two numbers the left hand is 
engaged throughout with chords and figures of accom- 
paniment. In the showy No. 3, in E major, however, 
expressive melodic phrases are assigned to it. 


CGuvres choisies pour le Piano. Par ADOLPH GUT- 
MANN. Revues et doigtées par O. Thiimer. Deux 
Nocturnes, Op. 8. Mazourka en La bémol, Op. 
14, No. 2. London: Augener & Co. 


THERE were Nocturnes and Mazurkas before Chopin, 
and yet titles such as these set one at once thinking of 
that composer ; and this is only natural, seeing that in 
these particular forms he produced some of his most 
characteristic art-work. And not only the titles, but also 
the music ; the influence of Chopin, especially in the first 
pieces, is undeniable, though it is not stronger than that 
exerted by Field on Chopin himself. The two “ Noc- 
turnes” are exceedingly well written for the instrument ; 
they are refined in style, and of soft, soothing effect. 
The characteristic “Mazurka,” full of verve, will be 
found highly attractive.- All three pieces will serve well 
as introductions to Chopin’s music of similar kind ; they 
may, indeed, be said to belong to the same school, though 
they represent an easier grade. They are sa/on pieces of 
quite a superior order. 


Polonaise pour le Violon, avec Accompagnement du 
Piano. Par VicTOR HOLLANDER. (Edition No. 
11501 ; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THERE is something smart and stirring about polonaise 
rhythm, and it is not surprising that this particular form 
should always have been a favourite with instrumental 
composers. Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber 
are some of the most famous, and to this short list must, 
of course, be added the name of Chopin, whose noble, 
romantic polonaises count among his finest works. Mr. 
Hollander’s “ Polonaise” is fresh and bright, and, though 
showy, there is nothing vulgar or claptrappy in the 
music. The quiet interjacent section, with quaint 
melody and gently swaying syncopated accompaniment, 
offers good contrast. 





Adagio religioso pour Véioloncelle ef Orgue. Par 
GASTON BORCH. Op. 55. (Edition No. 5376; 
price, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co, 


WHAT is religious music? is a question easy to ask, not 
difficult, but impossible to answer. Yet a certain dignity 
and solemnity are naturally expected, and this we find in 
the music before us. The opening symphony for organ 
works up to a point of intensity, and then gradually 
calms down previous to the entry of the principal theme 
assigned to the ’cello. A second, somewhat impassioned 
phrase follows, and in due course the opening theme 
returns. The quiet coda, with its echoes of that theme, 
is highly impressive. 


Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and 
Concert Pieces for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment, arranged in progressive order, 
carefully marked and annotated by ERNST HEIM. 
Books Va, Vd, and Vc. (Edition Nos. 114752, 
114754, and 11475c; price,{net, 1s. each.) London : 
Augener & Co. 


ANOTHER series of books in this important collection 
has appeared. Book Va contains pieces with change 
from first to fourth position; also from first to fifth 
position. No. 1 is a “Notturno” by Ignaz Lachner, 
a quiet, refined piece which has been selected to illus- 
trate a change of position, but it will also be found an 
excellent and agreeable study in the art of phrasing. 
“ Aufschwung,” by Cornelius Gurlitt, opens with a fiery 
theme. The key is F, and after the dominant key, Cc, has 
been reached, the violin part commencing in the lowest 
register gradually rises higher and higher to the fourth 
position—with increase of tone and acceleration of speed 
up to a pause on the dominant of the principal key, after 
which the theme is resumed ; this gradual ascent bears 
out in literal yet effective manner the meaning of the 
title of the piece. Next comes a “Lullaby” by Richard 
Hofmann, in which there is plenty of good work for both 
players. A sailors’ song from the Hebrides (“ Hebridean 
Jorram”), by Alfred Moffat, is a delightful little piece. 
Throughout the quaint melody there runs a vein of 
melancholy, as, indeed, is so often the case in folk- 
music, and the flattened seventh no doubt accentuates 
that feeling ; the characteristic middle major “ drone” 
section presents fitting contrast. The violin player has, 
naturally, the more interesting part, yet the pianist has 
been well cared for. The last piece is a “ Gavotta” 
from a “Ballet du Roi” by Lully. How refreshing it is 
at times to listen to good French music of the olden 
time! In #aivefé and grace it contrasts strongly with 
the highly intellectual and emotional productions of the 
present day. We may smile at its simplicity, yet to that 
very quality it owes much of its attractive power. 

The first two pieces in Book Vd are by Spohr. The 
tender, expressive “‘ Barcarola” in G has been the joy of 
violinists ever since it was written, and, though that was 
a very long time ago, age has not robbed it of any of its 
charm. The second piece is “Alla Tedesca,” quaint, 
light, and lively. There follows an “Andante ed 
Allegro,” by Francesco Geminiani. The “ Andante” 
has a soft, engaging melody adorned with many graces ; 
the “ Allegro” is bold and dignified. Burney described 
this composer’s “Allegros” as “eccentric and rhap- 
sodic” ; in the one under notice, however, such qualities 
are conspicuous through their absence. It may be men- 
tioned that Geminiam’s “Art of Playing the Violin” 
(1740) was the first of its kind ever published in any 
country. - The other pieces in this book are by Mozart 
and Handel. In the “ Musetta e Rondo” by the latter, 
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and in the Geminiani movements just noticed, the piano- 
forte part has been skilfully evolved from the figured 
bass by G. Jensen. This Book 4 gives pieces up to the 
fifth position, also with change from first to fifth position. 
Book Vc is a supplement to Books a and 4. It opens 
with one of Liszt’s expressive “ Consolations,” arranged 
by Fr. Hermann, Then come pleasing pieces by A. 
Jensen, Heller, and Gade. The concluding number is 
“Im Sturm,” by F. David, a showy and effective concert 
iece. 
g In the “ Palaestra,” violinists, will find pleasure and 
profit. Mr. Ernst Heim, the editor, deserves credit for 
the conscientious care and ability with which he is 
carrying out his important scheme. 


Comprehensive Scale Manual for the Violin. By HANS 
WESSELY. (Edition No. 5686; price, net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

SCALE practice is the real road to proficiency on all key 

or finger-board instruments, and if beginners could only 

be made to feel its importance, and the advantages which 
accrue therefrom, we should hear less about the drudgery, 
and more about the delight, of training the fingers in 
the way they should go. In the Manual under notice, 
Mr. Wessely gives all the scales, major and minor (the 
latter in both their melodic and harmonic forms), in 
plain notes (three octaves up and down, to be played 
with a long bow), in thirds, sixths, octaves, and tenths ; 
also chromatic and harmonic scales, and arpeggios of 
tonic and dominant chords. Careful fingering is supplied. 

The scales are also given in two octaves, with different 

grouping of notes, and different bowing. 


The Rose Quest. A Cantata for Female Voices, Soli 
and Chorus (two-part) Words by Epwarp 
OXENFORD, music by GEORGE BRITTAINE MART. 
Vocal Score. (Edition No. 9066; price, net, 2s. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

IN many parts of Southern Europe it is the custom for 

bands of peasant-maidens to sally forth in early summer 

to search for the first wild rose; to the finder it is a 

token of good fortune throughout the coming year, though 

any unkiod, uncharitable act will cause the charm to 
cease. A brief introduction opens with a theme after- 
wards identified with the Rose Quest, and closes with 
another associated with scenes and sounds of forest life. 

There is no elaborate use of these themes ; they merely 

orcur once or twice at salient moments of the story. 

The composer’s music is graceful and generally attractive. 

‘The opening chorus, ‘Lo! ’tis Rosy Morning,” and the 

soprano solo which follows, have a fresh outdoor feeling, 

while in the latter the moving accompaniment suggests 
in unobtrusive manner the wandering through the woods, 
which forms the burden of happy Lisette’s song. To 
describe the rest of the music (which, by the way, con- 
tinues practically without break) is unnecessary. It will 
suffice to say that there are solo parts for soprano 
(Lisette), mezzo-soprano (Ftlise), and contralto (Bianca), 
and that the interest is well sustained right up to the 
close. Considering the modest compass and simple 
character of the music, the composer has been highly 
successful, and his Cantata will no doubt be in large 
demand. — 

Spring in the Forest. Two-part Song for female voices, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. Words by May 
BYRON, music by A. E. -HoRROCKS, (Edition No. 
4095; price 4d., net.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE poem, which is here set to music by kind permission 

cf Mr. James Henderson, tells of the beauty and of the 





joy of spring. It is therefore evident that the music, if 


it is to reflect the spirit of the words, must be bright and 
attractive ; and so we find it. The joyous opening sym- 
phony, indeed, indicates the mood of the whole song. The 
vocal parts are smooth and pleasing. We have yet the 
winter to go through ere the spring time arrives, but this 
graceful little song may be sung by way of anticipation. 


Rhymes on the Rules of Harmony. By C. H. G. 
KNowLts. (Edition No, lto1to; price, net, 1s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

Mr. SILAS WEGG used, as our readers will no doubt 

remember, occasionally to drop into poetry, but Mr. 

Knowles speaks in rhyme only. Some young folk think 

harmony dry, and so it may be, perhaps, just while one is 

learning the elementary rules. In this little book— 
founded, by the way, on Dr. Prout’s “ Harmony” and 
dedicated to that learned author—the driest rules con- 
cerning consecutives, inversions, and resolutions of chords, 
etc., are presented in an amusing style which may impress 
them the more readily on the minds of young students. 
Two short specimens of Mr. Knowles’s verse will, we 
think, be a good recommendation for his book. The 
first touches on the vexed question of the chord on the 
mediant. 
** But may I write a common chord 
Upon the mediant ? 
Well, Dr. Prout, Ze says you may, 
Macfarren says you sha'n't.” 

And here is a wise piece of advice to students who wish 

to follow the example of masters who “ write whatever 

they’ve a mind to” :— 
‘s For Bach is Bach, and you are you, 
And all e does you cannot do.” 

No one, we think, will enjoy these clever rhymed Rules 

more than the author of “Harmony: its Theory and 

Practice.” —_—— 

Notes on Conductors and Conducting. By T.R. CROGER, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Nonconformist Musical Journai 
Office. 

THE author of this little book is the experienced con- 

ductor of the Nonconformist Choir Union Orchestra, and 

he mentions the Tonic Sol-Fa College and the Military 

School at Kneller Hall as the only places in which the art 

of conducting is taught. More of this kind of training 

would certainly be of advantage. Great conductors are 
born, not made ; still, there are thousands who have to 
wield the baton in church, chapel, and other choirs, and 
who would be the better for a little schooling. Mr. Croger 
gives some good practical hints ; the rest of his book is 
tilled up with descriptions. of various well-known conduc- 
tors, interspersed with anecdotes more or less interesting. 








@peras and Concerts, 


—_o—_ 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
Tue forty-fourth series of Crystal Palace concerts commenced 
on Saturday, October 7th, under the most favourable conditions, 
a very large audience being present. The orchestra was in 
good form, and the highly esteemed conductor, after forty-five 
years of admirable service at the Palace, was as artistic and 
zealous as ever. There were three popular soloists, M. Johannes 
Wolff, Mr. Frederic Dawson, and Mme. Blanche Marchesi. 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony was the first item, and was extremely 
well rendered. A novelty was the Second Concerto for Violin 
in G minor, by Benjamin Godard. The first movement of the 
concerto is but of moderate interest ; the second, however, opening 
with a brief horn solo, has considerable charm, and the Finale 
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is extremely animated. The performance of the work by M. 
Johannes Wolff was remarkably effective and brilliant, and 
there is no doubt that solo violinists will welcome this new 
concerto by the distinguished French composer, owing to its 
combination of melodious phrases with showy executive passages 
affording the performer ample scope to display his mastery of 
the violin. The concerto was received with great favour, and 
M. Wolff was applauded with great warmth and recalled at the 
close. Mr. Frederic Dawson may also be congratulated upon 
his finished performance of Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, a 
work in which he was heard to great advantage. We cannot 
say that the style of Mme. Blanche Marchesi—excellent as it is 
—quite harmonized with the dramatic inspiration of Beethoven’s 
‘* Ah, perfido !” but she sang Handel’s ‘* Lascia ch’io pianga ” 
admirably, and in response to the enthusiasm displayed by the 
audience gave another song. Sir Arthur Sullivan's Overture 
“The Sapphire Necklace ” ended the concert, which commenced 
half an hour later than formerly, an arrangement that appeared 
to give satisfaction. During the recess the concert-room has 
been redecorated, and it presented a cheerfulaspect. Mr. Manns 
was greeted with hearty cheers when he entered the orchestra. 
The veteran has never conducted in a more artistic manner. 
At the second concert, October 14th, Samson and Delilah, by 
M. Saint-Saéns, was performed, with Miss Marie Brema and 
Mr. Ben Davies as the hero and heroine. Given for the first 
time at the Palace, the work attracted a very large audience. 
At the concert on the 21st, Dvorak’s symphonic poem, “ Helden- 
lied ”’ (Heroic Song), opened the programme. It produced a great 
impression, Sefior Sarasate played Max Bruch’s first Violin 
Concerto, and Beethoven’s Second Symphony concluded the 
concert. Miss Tilly Koenen was the vocalist. 


MADAME PATTI IN LA ZRAVIATA. 

ONCE more Mme. Patti was seen in her favourite opera, Za 
Traviata, on October 17th ; but the performance was a private 
one, and took place in the elegant little theatre of her own 
castle at Craig-y-Nos. Of course, there was a great display of 
dresses and diamonds, but fortunately the Aria donna was able to 
sing and act with great effect ; and the plaintive melody, ‘‘ Ah, 
fors’ e lui,” the pathetic air of the consumptive heroine, ‘‘Addio! 
del passato,” and the soprano part of the popular duet, ‘‘ Parigi 
e cara,” were given with the utmost grace and expression. 
Signor Guetary was the Alfredo, Mr. Richard Green appeared 
as the elder Germond, Mr. R. C. Jenkins represented the 
Doctor, and Miss Edith Miller, Annina. The conductor was 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. Miss Marianne Eissler, the violinist, and 
Miss Clara Eissler, harpist, also took part in the performance, 
which was a very complete one, with appropriate scenery, etc., 
and which was much enjoyed by a large audience. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue Philharmonic Society and Mr. Cowen may be alike con- 
gratulated on the election of the latter to the post of conductor. 
It is not necessary to discuss the causes of Mr. Cowen's differ- 
ences with the Society on a former occasion. ‘‘ Let bygones be 
bygones” is a capital maxim; and if, seven years ago, Mr. 
Cowen and the Philharmonic Society could not quite agree, 
that fact is now forgotten, and the new conductor will enter 
upon his duties strengthened by the hearty support of his asso- 
ciates and the cordial recognition of a public well pleased to 
know that the Philharmenic baton is in the hands of a native 
musician. The Society could not have made a better choice, 
and we feel confident that increased support will mark the 
approval of the subscribers to our oldest musical institution. 


EL CAPITAN. 
THIs comic opera, having enjoyed a run of over one hundred 
nights, is transferred from the Lyric to the Comedy Theatre. 
The music is slight and the story eccentric, but the opera has 
secured no little pep alarity. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THE pupils of the Royal College of Music will give this winter 
a performance of Mozart's long-neglected F/auto Magico. The 
libretto of the opera has been a hindrance to its popularity, but 


, wein, 


what lovely music it is !—M. Jules Riviére, the veteran con- 
ductor, who is on the verge of his eightieth year, intends giving 
aconcert on November 2nd at Queen’s Hall, and generously 
peopeees to hand over half the total receipts to the French 

ospital.—The Sunday concerts at Queen’s Hall have been 
resumed, and the programmes deserve high praise owing to the 
well-chosen music.— Mr. Vert’s concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday, October 14th, was very successful. His provincial 
concert party, with Mme. Albani as the chief vocalist, appeared 
on this occasion.—The Promenade Concerts at Queen's Hall 
terminated on October 21st, after the most brilliant season on 
record. One of the latest novelties was a new Suite, entitled 
‘*Cinderella,” by Mr. Percy Pitt, which was produced with 
great success.—The first of the Kichter concerts, on October 
23rd, introduced the Pianoforte Concerto of M. Dohnanyi, with 
the composer as soloist, the Sixth Symphony of Tschaikowsky, 
and the orchestral variations of Mr. Elgar.—The Saturday 
Popular Concerts will be resumed on November 11th.—Signor 
Lago promises his season of Italian opera early in the new 
year, bat the difficulty is to find a suitable theatre at that busy 
season. His programme is a good one, but can it be carrie«! 
out ?—Sir Arthur Sullivan's new opera may be expected at the 
Savoy in the course of November. 








Musical 


— 


Berlin.—An Italian company, directed by Michele 
Virgilio, opened at the Royal Opera with Verdi's 
Traviata. The ensemble was of rare excellence, and 
considerable praise is likewise due to the experienced 
and energetic conductor, Signor Sebastiani. The vocal 
soloists were, however, less a Ja hauteur.— A most 
graceful custom was introduced by the Empress, namely, 
to give good school-children a treat at the Opera, the 
boys being placed in the parquets and the girls in the 
boxes ; they loyally sang the National Hymn, “ Heil Dir 
im Siegeskranz” between an ez/r’acte, both the Emperor 
and Empress being present to enjoy the children’s 
delight. — Kapellmeister Josef Sucher has now, like his 
famous wife, Rosa, left this Royal Institute.—Contrary to 
promises of better things, the Theater des Westens has 
sunk to operetta, having opened with -Zhe Voyage to 
China, by Francois Bazin—The Philharmonie resumed 
its excellent concerts for the winter season, under Director 
Josef Rebicek, before a huge crowd; the old was mixed with 
the unfamiliar, the latter being represented by Tschai- 
kowsky’s “ Manfred” Symphony.—The “ Liederverein 
Berlin, 1829,” being, next to Zelter’s, the oldest choral 
union of the capital, celebrated the seventieth anniversary 
of its foundation, during which long period it has had only 
three conductors, the co-founder Prof. Julius Schneider, 
Prof. Gustav Janke, and its present director, Carl Menge- 
Its “friends” included Zelter, Franz Abt, Rellstab, 
W. Taubert, etc.; and amongst its members, Kiicken, 
Nicolai, Fried. Schneider, Reissiger, and many other 
celebrities. Julius Rath (manufacturer) is the president 
of the society, consisting of forty-five members, mostly 
belonging to the upper classes, which, according to the 
traditions of this ancient Liedertafel, gives no concerts 
for money, but only social meetings for members and 
friends.—The Free Musical Union has, as usual, brought 
forward numerous new works of interest, comprising no 
less than seventy-three MSS. and thirty-four publications 
heard for the first time.—The excellent organist Bernhard 
Irrgang has resumed his weekly gratuitous Thursday 
performances, mixed with vocal pieces, at the church of 
the Holy Cross. — The Museum of Ancient Musical 
Instruments has been enriched by an exact copy of a 


APotes, 





string instrument of the ancient Germans, called “ rotta.” 
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The origina), belonging, according to experts, to the 
fourth and seventh centuries, was found, with the sword 
and bow, in the tomb of a German warrior near Tut- 
lingen, in the Black Forest. — The Government has 
framed a new law on authors’ rights, and has invited 
experts, literati, composers, and editors to a highly 
important conference to discuss its provisions prior to 
submitting it to the Reichstag—Raabe and Plothow’s 
well-known “General Musical Almanack ” (twenty-second 
year) has appeared for 1900, with numerous valuable 
additions, a total of 359 towns in all parts of Europe 
being now represented, with interesting and useful in- 
formation. A welcome innovation is a list of the 
instrumental and vocal music performed in Berlin last 
season. 

Dresden.—According to a new decree, the artists of 
the Royal Opera are allowed to appear only three times 
after each act, and six times at the end—that is, maximum 
twenty-one times for a successful performance of a five- 
act opera ; surely quite enough to satisfy the ambitious 
craving of any artist, and at the same time to put a stop 
to what frequently degenerates into mere rowdyism.— 
The Male Choral Union Germania celebrated the fifty 
years’ jubilee of its foundation. The Festival Concert, 
under the défon of Karl Protzsch, gave an excellent 
account of the society’s artistic qualities, some new 
choruses by Carl Heine, Déring, and Hugo Jiingst im- 
parting special interest to the programme. 

Cologne—A one-act opera, Mandanika, by Gustav 
Lazarus, achieved great success.—The committee of the 
Male Choral Union Polyhymnia decided upon an inter- 
national competition in 1901 on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its creation. Not only Belgian and 
Dutch, but also French societies are expected to take 
. part—more particularly after the increasingly friendly 

and even enthusiastic reception given to German 
orpheonists in France. 

Frankfort-on-Main. — Mascagni’s last Japanese opera, 
Jris, which was a failure in_ Italy, like all his lyric works 
since the Cavalleria, obtained barely a succés d’éstime 
here, the license taken with melody and harmony ex- 
ceeding even the absurd eccentricities of his previous 
operas, the effects of this “ Japanese” music reaching at 
times real torture. Chief honours were won by Fri. 
Schacko, and Kapellmeister Wolfram conducted with 
conspicuous skill.— The plans for the new municipal 
theatre, where also comic opera will be played, have 
been accepted at the estimated cost of £100,000, to be 
paid by this very wealthy town within three years, The 
inauguration will probably take place in October, 1902. 
The stage will be 24 metres long and 16 deep, with 
a back scene of the depth of 8 metres. The building will 
hold only 1,150, but very comfortable places.—Some 
wealthy amateurs are undertaking the formation of a 
municipal orchestra after the model of the new Vienna 
Town Orchestra, the band of the Opera being too busy 
with concerts, to the detriment of operatic interests ; 
whilst, on the other hand, solo artists complain of the 
frequent lack of an orchestra. The plan will therefore 
work efficiently both ways. 

Hamburg.—The Town Theatre celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its reopening with a splendid per- 
formance of Lohengrin, jointly with a commemoration of 
the late Pollini’s direction, who had raised the theatre 
to the highest possible standard. Bittong and Bachur 
are, happily, perpetuating the management on the same 
highly artistic principles. 

Altona.—-Julius Redders celebrated his twenty-five 
years’ jubilee as director of the Male Choral “ Club 
Humour of 1872.” 





Wiesbaden.—N. von Reznicek, the well-known composer 
of the opera Donna Diana, ‘having resigned his place 
as Court Kapellmeister at Mannheim, has settled here. 

Kiel.—Some more nationalism. A male choral union 
has been formed, which will sing in the German Pilatt- 
deutsch, rendered fashionable by the celebrated author 
Fritz Reuter, 

Munich.—At the recent revival of Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro, the Court Kapellmeister, B. Stavenhagen, intro- 
duced the original “secco” recitatives, revised by 
Hermann Levi. Frau Kernie as Cherubino won special 
distinction. Excellent were likewise Fri. Pazofsky as 
Susanne, and Feinhals as the Count. Ernst von Possart’s 
master-hand was again displayed in the stage management. 
—September 22nd was the thirtieth anniversary of the first 
production of the Rhinego/d, in the face of much opposi- 
tion by the management and a large section of the public. 
Some prophesied that the work would not outlive even a 
few years. Wagner wished to complete and bring out 
the Tetralogy together, but King Ludwig of Bavaria was 
too impatient, and declined to wait. Franz Wiillner 
conducted. The audience included Liszt, Klindworth, 
Sgambati, Langhans, Pasdeloup, Catulle Mendés, Saint- 
Saéns, Brassin, Draseke, Joachim, Garcia-Viardot, Bache, 
Dannreuther, Ed. Hanslick, etc.—The Prince Regent has 
authorized the construction of a new theatre after the 
model of the Bayreuth house. It is to have 1,500 
seats placed amphitheatrically ; besides Wagner’s, also 
classical works are to be performed. In summer, Wagner 
eycles are to be given on behalf of the numerous visitors ; 
likewise forty “popular” representations annually, on 
Sundays and holidays, at very low prices. The inaugura- 
tion is fixed for 1901.—In the competition for the 
Luitpold prize for a new German opera, Josef Miroslaw 
Weber’s three-act light opera Die neue Mamsell had to 
be refused as not complying with the required conditions. 
But both the libretto by Friedr. Leber, and the fresh, 
lively, and original music were so highly praised by the 
jury, that the work has been accepted for performance by 
the Royal Opera. The libretto has been published by Josef 
Aibl, here—The committee of the German Vocal Union 
resolved to hold the next grand festival in 1902, 
at Graz, subject to the approval of the delegates from 
sixty-eight branch societies, which are to meet in 1900. 
For honorary gifts to composers and their relicts 5,600 
marks are available. The musical arrangements wiil be 
improved according to the suggestions of the Vienna choral 
conductor, Ed. Kremser.— Several Bavarian musico- 
graphs, including Jos. Rheinberger, Von Perfall, and 
Sandberger, are starting a collection of ancient music 
of merit by Bavarian composers, such as Forster, 
Ostmayer, Lechner, Neusiedler, of the sixteenth century ; 
Hans Leon Hassler, Torelli, and Pachelbel of the seven- 
teenth century ; Cannabich, Rathgeber, and Abbé Vogler, 
of the eighteenth century. It is hoped that one volume 
will be published each year from 1900, 

Weimar.—The committee which has undertaken the 
erection of a monument to Franz Liszt has collected 
£2,000, which is sufficient for the cost. A competition 
for the best statue (in marble) has been opened. It will 
be placed in the beautiful Grand-Ducal Park, a few yards 
from Liszt’s house—now the Liszt Museum. A statue to 
Liszt had been placed in front of the Budapest Opera- 
house during the master’s lifetime.—A twenty-five years 
double jubilee was celebrated by Nagel, as member of the 
Grand-Ducal Court Orchestra and as teacher of the 
Grand-Ducal Violin School. a 

Karlsruhe.—William II., during bis recent visit here, 
has once more expressed his views concerning the late 
great Cassel Vocal Tournament. He does not regret to 
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have initiated this competition, and is indeed pleased 

to find that male choral singing is to the front all over 

the Fatherland. But composers should have avoided 

artificiality, and the result would have been even more 

gratifying. 
M 


—The first Brahms’ monument, which con- 
sists of a double life-sized bronze bust, executed by 
Prof. Adolph Hildebrand, of Dresden—and which is 
placed in the picturesque English park, in the centre of 
a semicircular marble seat, flanked by two fountains and 
flower-beds—was unveiled on the first day of the great 
Brahms’ Festival in the presence of a large and apprecia- 
tive crowd, including eminent musicians and other persons 
of distinction from all parts, including the composer’s 
friend, Duke George of Saxe-Meiningen. The ceremony 
was preceded by a magnificent performance of the 
“ Deutsches Requiem” in the church, followed after the 
unveiling, by the grand “ Triumphlied.” The huge pro- 
cession marched throvgh the town, decorated with 
banners, and between a line of fir-trees, to the monument, 
to the solemn strains of the priests’ march from Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, A touching prologue, by the Swiss 
writer, Joseph Victor Widmann, spoken by the Court 
actor, Nachbaur, produced a deep impression. It was 
followed by a most feeling speech by the great master’s 
oldest and most intimate friend, Joseph Joachim, who 
did homage, in well-choren words, to “a both great and 
good man, a true benefactor of mankind, and a model to 
all creative artists.” Dr Joachim likewise praised it, 
very appropriately, as “a happy coincidence, that just in 
the heart of Thuringia, the cridle of many inspired folk- 
songs, as well as of the mighty Bach family, the first 
public manifestation of imperishable gratitude to the 
immortal composer should take place.” Dr. Eusebius 
Mandyczewski, president of the Vienna Tonkiinstlerverein, 
of which Brahms was a co-founder, likewise expressed the 
feelings of all present in eloquent words, in the name of 
that musical society, as well as of the ancient and famous 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Countless wreaths were 
deposited upon the monument. The following four days 
were to be devoted exclusively to Brahms’s music, closing 
with a performance of Beethoven’s Fide/io. 

Bremen.—On the occasion of the Philological Meeting 
some ancient Greek music was performed. Dr. Thier- 
felder selected three pieces from the few remnants known, 
two of which are left to us on stone, viz.: A short song 
of Sikilos and the “Hymn of Apollo,” excavated at 
Delphi by the French. The third, a fragment of the 
first chorus from ‘‘ Orestes,” by Euripides, belongs to the 
papyrus collection of the Imperial library at Vienna. 
These pieces were sung first as soli, and afterwards by 
the chorus, with harp accompaniment. The “ Apollo 
Hymn” produced the greatest effect —“ Les extrémes se 
touchent”’: An operetta, An Adventure, by F. Korolanyi, 
was successfully produced. 

Sondershausen.—A new serenade for stringed orchestra 
by Rice, of Frankfort, obtained well-merited applause. 

Gérlitz.—This town has been chosen for the fourteenth 
Silesian Musical Festival, to be held on the 17th-19th 
June next, with Felix Weiagartner as conductor. : 

Hildesheim.— An interesting collection of ancient 
pianos is on view at the Museum, some dating from the 
seventeenth century, enabling the study of the progress 
of pianoforte making to the present day, and likewise 
showing with what kind of instruments our great masters 
had to be content. 

Hinshoven.—A monument erected at the giave of 
Nikolaus Becker, author of the famous G:rman Rhine- 
song, was unveiled with due solemnity. 

Ziegelhausen.—The autograph MS. of a march for 





eight hands on two pianos, by Fr. Schubert, has been 
discovered by a collector of autographs, Herr Palme, at 
an auction of a lot of old music. It is signed,and dated 
“Vienna, November, 1825.” In a corner the names of 
Hiittenbrenner—a friend of the composer, some of whose 
poems he has set to music—and “ S:hwammerl ” (a small 
mushroom), Schubert’s nickname, who was short and 
stout, are written in pencil. It is to be hoped that the 
lucky finder will soon publish his treasure. M 2y it turn 
out a worthy companion to the master’s magnificent 
marches for pianoforte duet. 

Vienna.—“ Vergissmeinnicht,” a new ballet by a new 
composer, R. Goldberger, but without any new music, 
was produced at the Imperial Op:ra with success, 0 ving 
to clever dancing and a magnificent mzse-en-scéne.—Sieg- 
fried Wagner has been invited and has agreed to conduct 
several performances of his Birenhaiuter at the I nperial 
Opera—an almost unheard of distinction, because only 
the regularly-appointed chefs have been allowed to con- 
duct since the inauguration of the new house. Even 
Siegfried’s i'lustrious father had only conducted in the 
theatre “An der Wien” and at the “ Gesellschift der 
Musikfreunde.’’—Gustav Mahler has, after some diffi- 
culties being overcome, consented to retain his position 
as conductor of the Philharmonic Society —Richard von 
Perger, in consequence of the death of Joh. Nep Fuchs, 
has been rominated director of the grew Vienna 
Konservatorium for one year provisionally, according to 
the statutes of this famous institu‘e, but will retain that 
post no doubt permanently, the requirei sanction of the 
Minister of Instruction being a mere matter of farm. As 
former director for six years of the Rotterdam Conserva- 
toire, conductor of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
and of the Mannergesangverein, of Vienna, combined 
with the qualities of a man of genuine amiability and 
disti1ction, R. von Perger will unquestionably prove him- 
self the right man in the right place—For the same 
melancholy reason. Herr Lutze,a few years ag? simple 
chorister, then choral director, then mazstro al piano at 
the Imperial Opera, his just been appointed conductor 
by Gustav Mahler, who has a special knack of rearing 
natural'y gifted men for his artistic purprses. Indeed 
Lutze, who conducted at once at the Imperial Op:2ra for 
the first time in his life, but who pyszesses the advantage, 
from his previous positions, of having the scores of the 
entire réperto're at his fingers’ ends, seems a born con- 
ductor; he did capitally at his d4su/ with Lucia, with 
Frau Saville ia the title ré/e, Schrédter as Edgardo, and 
Demuth as Ashton. But, notwithstanding this fine cas’e, 
the music was found out of date.—4 new Philharmonic 
Orchestra of fifty instrumentalists, conductor Carl Stix, 
has commenced operations on a mde:t scale, and at very 
low prices of admission.—Th? above-mentioned celebrated 
Vienna Maonergesangverein hid a most courteous and 
pressing invitation, which will prob wbly be accepted, from 
the North American Vocal Association to take part in 
the fifty years’ jubilee celebration at Brooklyn next 
summer. This American union is one of the largest in 
the world, exceeding with its numerous branches even 
the German Sanogerbund, which counts considerably over 
100,000 members, and after the model of which the trans- 
Atlantic union is constituted. All expenses for the entire 
trip (including hotels) will be defrayed by the American 
en'erpriz*. Ten concerts are contemplated. The receipts 
will be handed over to charity.—Meantime the equally 
first-rate Schubertbund has definitely promised to appear 
at the Paris Exhibition, middle of July next, for a stay of 
eight days and to give three concerts, likewise for a 
charity, in the magnificent Sille des Fétes, holding 
20,000 persons.—In consequence of the resignation ot 
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Wilhelm Neuber, president of the aforesaid Vienna 
Miianergesangverein, the vice-president, Franz Schneider, 
has been nominated in his place. In his farewell oration 
Herr Neuber pointed with pride to the brilliant success 
achieved by this distinguished body of vocalists during 
their recent artistic tour on the Rhine, under the direction 
of Eduard Kremser (who has been appointed honorary 
conductor, a distinction which had been last conferred 
upon the famous Herbeck) and of Richard von Perger.— 
By order of the Municipality a tablet is to be affixed to 
the house No. 4, Karlsgasse, with this inscription: “In 
this house Johannes Brahms livéd and worked for many 
years. He died there on 3rd August, 1897,aged 64. To 
the memory of the celebrated tone-poet: the City of 
Vienna.”—The Beethoven treasures at the Imperial 
library contain a fine collection of album leaves 
given to the composer by friends on the occasion of his 
removal from Bonn to Vienna in 1792, some of them 
being ornamented with nice drawings and appropriate 
texts such as these: “Upon the master has been 
bestowed the spirit of Mozart by che hands of Haydn.” 
Dr. Hermann Deiters, of Coblenz, edits the work, and 
will add minute comments upon Beethoven’s social circle 
at Bonn, which will be especially interesting, as that period 
of the master’s life is but little known.—The local 
academic Wagnerverein has handed 1,100 florins to the 
Municipality towards the cost of the Anton Bruckner 
monument.—Max Jentsch, who has published some 
important works at Breitkopf and Hiitel, has received the 
Grillparzer prize of 500 florins. The composer being no 
Austrian, the distinction is all the more marked.—Josef 
Gansbacher, originally doctor juris, afterwards vocal 
teacher, celebrated his 7oth birthday in excellent health. 
Amongst his pupils were Marie Wilt, Milka Ternina, 
Franz Naval, Julius Lieban, Leop. Demuth, etc., besides 
some whom he has educated free of charge. His father 
was a fellow-pupil, with C. M. von Weber and Meyerbeer, 
of Abbé Vogler at Darmstadt. 

Graz.—The splendid new theatre, which would do 
credit to any capital, seating comfortably 1,700 persons, 
has been inaugurated with Lohengrin, partly on account 
of the thoroughly German character of the opera in this 
strongly German city. The Government forbade the 
officers of the garrison to be present (a sign of the times!). 
A retired Field-Marshal-Lieutenant, quondam Minister of 
State, appeared in gala uniform, which attracted much 
attention. 

Berndorf.—A workmen’s theatre has been built by 
Arthur Krupp specially on behalf of the workmen of his 
iinmense ironworks. The Emperor Francis Joseph was 
present at the inaugural performance. 

Paris.—Adam’s one-act comic opera, Ze Chalet, has 
reached its 1,400th performance at the Opéra-Comique.— 
A special omnibus traffic from the theatres after the 
evening performances, starting from the Grand Boulevard, 
Palais Royal, Chatelet, and Place d’Alma, is being 
organised.—The great Exhibition will include a display 
of sacred music in the church of St. Eustache by a 
rendering of the masterpieces of all periods and 
all nations: Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Wagoner (?), 
Gounod (?), Verdi, Massenet (?), and Saint-Saéns (?), 
—A decree following the report of the War Minister 
Gallifet regulates the position of military bandmasters, 
which has long been in abeyance. 

Bagnéres de Bigorre.—A monument has been erected 
to the memory of Alfred Roland, born at Paris in 1797, 
who has earned considerable fame as composer for, and 
promoter of, male choruses. 

Brussels.—The musical department of the Royal 
Academy of Science has awarded the prize for a piano- 





forte trio to the young pianist Francois Rasse, previous 
winner of the second mention in the competition for 
the Rome prize.—The Belgian Government is negotia- 
ting with the heirs of the late musical litterato César 
Snoeck for the acquisition of his extensive library, 
collection of autographs, and musical instruments. The 
latter, which enjoys considerable fame, goes back to the 
sixteenth century, and is almost complete. The Brussels 
Conservatoire will then be able to boast of the largest 
and most important collection in the world of its kind. 
A special building is to be erected for these art treasures 
and for the library. 

Namur.—At a monster competition of Belgian and 
foreign vocal societies, a first prize has been awarded to 
the Choral Union of Jemmapes, under Director Duys- 
burgh, by an admirable rendering of Léon Du Bois’s 
brilliantly effective “La Déstinée” and other choruses. 
The prize of honour was won by the celebrated “ Légia” 
of Liége,, directed by Dupuis, with a splendid rendering 
of two exceedingly difficult choruses, “ Diligam te,” by 
Balthazar Florence, and “Haut Fourneau,” by Emile 
Mathiev. 

Christiania.—_The magnificent new National Theatre, 
seating 1,100 to 1,200 persons, has been inaugurated 
with great success, under the management of Bjoernson, 
a son of the famous poet, who was himself present, 
accompanied by Ibsen. Two grand bronze statues of 
the two distinguished writers flank the front entrance. 
On the third and last day of the three days’ inauguration 
festival, at which King Oscar assisted, Bjoernson’s 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” with Grieg’s beautiful music, was 
given, both men receiving a triumphant and memorable 
ovation. - 

Copenhagen.—In commemoration of the battle of 
Fridericia, fought fifty years ago, a grand cantata for 
five solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, composed by the 
local compostr Jakob Fabricius, founder of the Society 
for the Propagation of Danish Music, met with well- 
deserved success. 

Russia.—The schools of the Imperial Musical Society, 
according to the report of 1st September, 1897, to Ist 
September, 1898, were attended by 3,300 pupils with over 
300 teachers.—This country imported in 1898 musical 
instruments, chiefly pianos, for 3,478,000 roubles, of 
which from Germany alone for 2,983,000, from England 
only 41,000, and 360,000 from other countries. 

Warsaw.—A grand Philharmonic Society, after the 
model of the Berlin Philharmonics and of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Society, is in course of formation. The 
direction has been accepted by Alexander Reichmann, 
editor of the Warsaw Musical Gazette. Many members 
of the Polish nobility and finance, and some Polish 
artists, including Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, and De 
Reszke, founded a Joint Stock Company of 1,509,000 
marks, and the financial success is secured. The build- 
ing is to be erected after the plans of Fellner and 
Helmer. The band will be organized by Arthur Nikisch 
and the Warsaw Director Mlynarski. Besides the Polish 
conductors, Weingartner, Colonne, Richard Strauss, 
Siegfried Wagner, Mottl, Gustav Mahler, and others 
are invited to conduct. 

Milan.—A new ballet, “ Per un bac’o un regno,” set to 
very graceful music by Andreoli, has been brought out 
with great success. 

Rome.—The opera, La Fornarina, by Gollina, met 
only with moderate favour. 

Como.—The Abbé Lorenzo Perosi’s new oratorio, // 
Natale del Redentore, in two parts, after St. Luke, was 


_produced in the magnificent marble dome before an 


overflowing audience, including the é/ite of Milan 
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society, and the representatives of about twenty news- 
papers, European and American. Although the prices 
were those of gala performances at the opera, the re- 
ceipts reached about {£400 sterling. The orchestra 
consisted of about 150 performers from Como and 
Milan, with a chorus, mostly from the opera, of about 
230, under the dé/on of the youthful composer. The 
music excited, however—-with the exception of a few 
pieces, notably the Finale of the first part, Maria’s 
“Song of Praise” and the symphonic description of 
Christmas night—but slight popular interest. At the 
third repetition there were hardly 500 persons in the 
church. Connoisseurs, however, think this oratorio a 
distinct advance in its general style on the composer’s 
previous works. 

Cividale.—A rival work to Lorenzo Perosi’s La Risur- 
rezione di Cristo, by Mgr. Jacopo Tornadini, has been 
produced with great success. 

Carpi.—A new one-act lyric drama ia two parts, Vel 
Senegal, by Avacleto Loschi, has obtained a very favour- 
able reception. 

Busseto.— Giuseppe Verdi has finished about his fiftieth 
annual summer sojourn at Montecatini, and returned to 
his villa at Sant’ Agata near here in excellent health. 
He maintains it is the excellent old Chianti wine at the 
Locanda . Maggiore which benefits his health, not the 
water of the little watering-place, which he only drinks 
to please his medical man. 

Catania.—// Falconiere, opera in three acts, by Fran- 
cesco Paolo Frontini, discloses a lack of criginality as 
well as inexperience in the treatment of the voices and 
the orchestra. The composer obtained, there‘ore, only 
fifteen recalls (from a friendly audience), which is equal 
here to a succes d’éstime. 

Constantinople.—The prefect, Redvan Pasha, proposes 
the construction of a grand new theatre ia the suburb 
Pera, to cost about £80,000. The Ottoman capital has 
had no proper theatre since the destruction by fire of the 
House in the Grand’ Rue. 

Deaths.— Joseph Hubert Cramer, born 1844 at Wagen- 
ingen (Holland), pupil of Van Bree, Léonard, and 
Ferdinand David, excellent violinist, leader, and quartet- 
tist at Amsterdam, leader also for many years at the 
Bayreuth festivals —The little pianist, Henri Kartun, 9. 
—Adolf Kiichenmeister, composer of no less than 509 
songs, dances, etc., 74.—Diomede Lamonaca, conductor 
and composer of a very successful “‘ Dies Ira,” the opera 
Celeste, a grand ballet, “ Ideale,” etc., 50.—Angelo Cesare 
Colombo, a much esteemed pianoforte manufacturer of 
Milan, father of Virgilio Cesare, critic of the musical 
journal, // Zempo. — Oskar Bauberger, a favourite 
operetta tenor, .31.—Elma Billing-Strom, once a cele- 
brated opera singer, born at Bro, Sweden.—Achille 
Verdi, musical professor at Cremona, 76.—Friedrich 
Riibsam, Hessian court opera singer.—Andrea Guarneri, 
chief of the municipal music and professor of harmony 
at the Milan Conservatorio, born 1840 at Pieve d’Olmi, 
composer of an opera, Gu/nara, p2rformed at Genoa, of 
vocal and instrumental music, and of a symphony entitled 
“Concertone,” executed on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
“Five Days.”—Ettore Piccini, nephew of the great rival 
of Gluck, pensioned orchestral first viola, 85 —Felice 
Pozzo, once a famous tenor, who first sang Wagner’s 
Rienzi in Italy, founder of a vocal school at Milan, died 
at an advanced age.—Mme. Luigia Ponti Dell’ Armi, 
once a celebrated cantatrice, over 70.—Thomas Kempton, 
for sixty years a member of the choir at the Ely Cathe- 
dral, to which also his family belonged since 1750, 73.— 
Charles Bannelier, a conscientious and able critic of Ze 
Ménestrel, editor of the Revue et Gazette Musicale, and 





translator of Ed. Hanslick’s famous work, “ Du Beau en 
Musique,” 59.—Margarethe Stern, wée Herz, pianist, pupil 
of Liszt and Clara Schumann, 42.—Karl von Jan, born 
at Schweinfurt in 1836, choral conductor, distinguished 
litterato, author of the great work on ancient Greek 
music, “ Musici Scriptores Greci,” editor of the highly 
interesting ancient protestant church music by Schiitz 
and others.—-Joh. Nep. Fuchs, conductor of the Imperial 
Opera, the Imperial Chapel, Director of the Konserva- 
torium at Vienna, composer of an opera and other works, 
editor of Schubert’s works (Breitkopf und Hiirtel), died 
from blood-poisoning through a glass splinter in corking 
a bottle of wine.—Wilhelm Speidel, pianist, teacher, 
composer, and conductor, 73.—Allan James Foley, 
known as Signor Foli, celebrated bass singer, born in 
Cahir, Tipperary, 1842. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


of October 13th, 1899, contains the following Review of Augener’s October Novelties. 





“ Messrs. Augener have just added to their catalogue the parts of Niels Gade’s Quintet in & (Op. 8) for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello. In default, however, of a score, it is only possible to discuss the Danish composer's work in very general terms. A brief 
introductory Andante leads to an Allegro espressivo in F minor, the principal theme of which is of gentle and persuasive character. 
With a light and graceful melody, the Allegretto, in the tonic major, sets out, the ’cello joining issue with a flowing counter theme, while 
the second viola takes duty as bass, This movement, which is moderate as to length, boasts neatness of structure and charm of colour, 
while there are evidences, likewise, of refinement of feeling. The two remaining sections consist of a Presto, in which all five instruments 
are kept busily employed, and a forceful and impassioned Allegro. Niels Gade’s Quintet is only of moderate difficulty, and bearing an 
hovoured name will doubtless find a welcome in many quarters. Of E. Heim’s ‘ Palaestra,’ or collection of pieces for violin solo with 
pianoforte accompaniment, the last three books now make their appearance. As we have already had occasion to refer to that well- 
conducted school, it is only needful to add that the pieces in these concluding tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, are both 
useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found 
in company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwithstanding, present a strong and healthy appearance. While 
on the subject of music designed for the violin, we may mention a clever and effective Polonaise by Victor Hollinder. Though skilful, 
the writing is not too difficult, and this Po onaise may fairly be described as a show piece of a legitimate kind, in that it calls for the 
employment of head as well as hand. Mr. Hans Wessely has prepared a ‘ Comprehensive Scale Manual’ for violin players. The scales, 
all nngered, are given in plain notes, in thirds, sixths, octaves, and tenths, and likewise in chromatic and harmonic torm. In the con- 
stant practice of scales lies the foundation of all good playing, and the Manual in question will render every assistance to the student, 
instructions being fully and clearly set forth. From the violin we pass to pianoforte music, of which the output seems to increase every 
day, though much of it is low grade. Among a set of pieces classed under the heading ‘Compositions Modernes et Brillantes,’ we find 
three ‘ Lieder ohne Worte’ by G. Merkel, a composer whose organ music enjoys well-deserved celebrity. Specially associated with 
Mendelssohn is the tit!e of the three pianoforte pieces in question, and further it should be noted that the first, and likewise the second, 
of these have been distinctly suggested by two of that composer's ‘Songs without Words,’ in the latter instance by the so-called ‘ Spring 
Song.' Whether it were judicious to imitate so closely may be open to question, Nevertheless, Merkel’s pieces are thoroughly attractive 
and well written. and as with those of his prototvpe, likely to prove profitable for learning the art of singing, with accompaniment, on 
the piano. Inthe same collection we notice a ‘ Valse Brilliante’ in D flat, from the pen of Ch. B. Lysberg. Though so many brilliant 
waltzes have been written for the pianoforte; it is the exoeption to find one free from awkward stretches, or inconvenient passages, liable 
to bring to grief all save very advanced players. ‘The composer in question avoids the open ditch, and yet contrives to.present difficulties 
that count towards showy effect. Two Nocturnes and a Mazurka, by Adolph Gutmann, carefully edited and fingered by O. Thiimer, 
de-erve favourable notice. Here and there is to be detected a flavouring of Chopin, but this, of course, is easy of explanation. Admir- 
ably written, these pieces may be accounted as fir-t-class music for the drawing-room. Of stately and somewhat emotional character, the 
Adagio religioso for ‘cello and organ, by Gaston Borch, should be certain to please performers upon both instruments. Some composers, 
Liszt and Heller for instance, have entertained a fancy for arranging the songs of other musicians. Some, like Grieg, prefer to tran- 
scribe their own. For our part, we hold that songs should be presented as the composers gave them to us, and that to change them in 
any respect savours of impertinence. On the graceful and melodious attributes of Sterndale Bennett's songs there is no necessity to 
enlarge, for they are old tavourites. His own transcriptions, too, bring an added recommendation, for of English composers, few, if 
any, have equalled Sterndale Bennett as a writer for the pianoforte. Attention may also be directed to an attractive and capably written 
Cantata, of modest compass, for female voices, planned for soli and chorus in two parts, composed by George Brittaine Mart, and 
entitled ‘ The Rose Quest’; also to a fresh and pleasing little two-part song for female voices, labelled ‘ Spring in the Forest,’ and sign d 
by Amy Elise Horrocks.” 


INSTRUMENTAL. 7) PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


7138 GADE, NIELS W. Quintet for 2 violins, 2 violas, 6033 BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Six Songs. Op. 23. 


and violoncello. Op.8 .. ; net Arranged by the composer net 
5686 WESSELY, HANS. Comprehensive Scale Manual — re oe ne 


for Violin ait GUTMANN, A. Deux Nocturnes, Op. 8. Revised 
rae , pidbdeticg BY ADE esc ieee) ack) aseeal Fee oa 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. —— Mazurkain A minor. Op. 14, No. 2, Revised 
HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A collection of Pieces, | by O. Thier... =. we ws oo 


a Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin KIRCHNER, F. Impromptu in F, Op, 817 

lo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged LYSBERG.C.B. V F : 

: s . s , C. B. Valse brillante in D flat. Op. 48 
oF a pial order, carefully marked and ; ep and Gagued by O. Tater sve ” 

11475@ Book Ve. Pieces with change from first to fourth | {ERKEL, G. Lieder ohne Worte, Revised, phrased, 
position, by Lachner, Gurlitt, Hofmann, and and fingered by O. Thiimer. C. No.1, in E flat; 
Moffat. Piece with change from first to fifth posi- 2,n A; 3, NE tae ne we atch 
tion, by Lully ... se tee ave ce 

114759 Book Vé. Pieces up to the fifth position, by Spohr, 
Geminiani, Mozart, and Handel ... —: | VOCAL MUSIC. 


11475¢ Book Vc, Supplement to Books a and 4. Pieces | 4095 HORROCKS, A.E, Spring inthe Forest. Two-part 


by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. _ net song for female voices, with pianoforte accompani- 
1rsor HOLLANDER, VICTOR. Polonaise... net ment : ; ta Te 


ORGAN AND VIOLONCELLO. 9066 MART, G. B. The Rose Quest. A Cantata for 


f eee ee female voices, soli and two-part chorus. 
5376 BORCH,GASTON,. Adagioreligioso, Op. 55. net Vocal score, net 
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M MOSZKOWSKI’S WORKS. 


Pianoforte Solo. 
FOLIO EDITIONS (Sheet Music). 


Valse Brillante (a flat) 
Op. 8. Cinq Valses. Arrangiea por A. Ulrich ; 
par F, oe ‘en 
Singly, No. 1, 2, y and4 ... oe 
5 oe 
Op. 17. Trois Morceaux de Salon :— 
No.1. Polonaise ..  ... ove 
2, Menuet ose 
3- Walzer 
Op. 18. Cing "Piéces. Fiinf' Claviersticke. 
No. 1. Mélodie re 
; erzino 
3 = 
« ee 
. Polonaise... 
Op. 20. Allegvo Scherzando ... 
Op. 21, Album Espagnol (Spanish Dances). Arrangé par Max Pauer. 
No. 1 (G), 3s. ; 2(D), 3%. ; 3 (F sharp min.), 3s. ; 4 (D) 
Op. 23. From Foreign Parts (Ausaller Herren Lander). "Transcribed 
by E. Pauer. 
No. Be —_ (Russland)... —... 
2. . (Deutschland) ... 
Spain (Spanien) “ 
” Poland ( (Polen) ooo 
= tele (Italien) 
6. Hungary (Ungarn) 
Op. 24. “— ‘Etudes de Concert :— 
No. 1 (G flat), 4s. ; 2(c sharp minor), 4s. ; 3(c major) . 
Op. 25. German Rounds. Deutsche — (Max Pauer.) No. 1 
(b major) ... ous ‘a wd a ove 
Op. 27, No.1. Barcarolle 
Op. 27, No.2. Tarantella . em 
Up. 28. Miniatures. Cing Morceaux. Complete 
0. 1(G), 18.3 2(C), 25.3 3 (E este ra 


Complete 


4 (a, 3s. 6d. ; 


(5) G 
Concert Studies (E. Pauer) : 
es Vagues 
i Lamento eee 
Rondino in G (Rondino No. 21, by Cc. Gurlitt) : 
English Fingering 
Continental ingering 


QGUARTO EDITIONS. 


5 Valses. Op, 8. (Mann.) C. ... 

Album Espagnol (Spanish Dances). Op. z at. (Max Diane a 

From Foreign Parts. Op. 23, transcribed we E. Pauer net 

‘Three Concert Studies. $4 cco ase net 

Barcarolle. Op. 27, No. ee 

‘Tarantelle. Op. 27, No. ~ 

Miniatures. 5 Pieces, Op. 28 

Valse brillante ‘ pon 

Les Vagues. Cc. 
59 Il Lamento. tude de Concert ... 
8242 MOSZKOWSKI-ALBUM (8 pieces) 


net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 


tude de Concert. 


Pianoforte Duets (4 hands). 


FOLIO EDITIONS (Sheet Music), 


Op. 8. Cinq Valses_ ... 
r, singly, No. 1 in A, "2s, 
as. ; No. 4 inc, 2s. 
Op. 17. Trois Morceaux, arrangés :— 
No. 1. Polonaise (Max Pauer) 
2. Minuet (arr. par I’ Auteur) 
3. Walzer (Max Pauer) .. : 
Op. 19. Jeanne d’Arc. Po&éme sym phonique en4 , parties composée a 
grand orchestre d’aprés ‘‘ La Pucelle d’Uriéans ” de Schiller. 
Arrangée par !’Auteur (Edition No. _ 
Op. 19. No. 3. Procession March from the same . 
Up. 21, Album Espagnol (Spanish Dances) : No. 1 (6)38. ; No. a(p), 
4s. ; No. 3(F sharp min.), 4s.; No. 4(D)_.. 
Op. 23. From Foreign Parts (Aus aller Herren Lander), " Suite de Six 
Piéces caractéristiques 
No, 1. Russia(Russland) .. 
. Germany (Deutschland) 
. Spain oe 
. Poland (Polen) .: 
. Ataly (Italien) . 
6. Hungary (Ungarn) 
© 5. German Round No. 2 (Morceaux 69)... 
Valse brillante, Arrangée par C. (surlitt 
Water Kondino in a (Kondinos No. 12, by Cc Gurlitt) : 
English Fingering ... 
Coatinental Fingering 


No. 2 in A minor, 2S. ; No. 3 in E, 
; No. 5 in D, 2s. 6d. 


net 


: : 
on Ute BW HN SHS 


net® 
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M. Moszkowski’s Works (continued). 
Pianoforte Duets. 


No. QUARTO EDITIONS. 


8579 
8251 
8585 
8580 


Valse brillante . net 
Op. & 5 Valses. C, a 
Op. 17, No. 2. Minuet in G. " Arranged by the Composer. net 
Op. 19. Jeanne d’Arc. Potme symphonique en 4 parties com- 
posée & Grande Orchestre d’ ‘aprés “La Pucelle d’Orléans” 

oe Schiller. Arrangée par l’Auteur ... ‘ net 
Op 2t. Album Espagnol (Spanish Dances). C . net 
Op. 23. From Foreign Parts (Aus aller Herren Linder). 
o ae _ m net 
ounds, Deutsche Reigen . net 

MOSZROWSELA ALBUM (5 pieces) wi net 


Piano Trio satin mene 
Walzer (Gurlitt) , 


8582 
8583 


8584 
aoa 


2 Pianos (8 hands). 


Valse brillante. Arrangée par C. Gurlitt, (6660) net 
Organ. 
Andante, ‘‘ From Foreign Parts.” Arranged by J. Wodehouse 


Violin and Pianoforte, 


7527 pg 8. Cing Valses. (E. Thomas) 
Op. 16. Two Concert Pieces :— 
7528a@ No.1. Ballade sas oe ooo 
75286 No, 2. Bolero 
17, No. 2. 
. 18, No. 1. 


oe net 
net 
ee a ta net 
Minuet (E. Thomas) eve 
Mélodie. (.F. 1) a “e dee 
. 21. Album'Espagnol (Spanish Dances), (E. Thomas) net 
. 23. Les Nations (From Foreign Parts) d’aprés la Suite. 
Transcrite par Tivadar Nachez pe eco net 
p- 23. From Foreign Parts. (E. Thomas) ... net 
Or singly, 
No.1. Russia (Russland)... 
No. 2. Germany (Deutschland) .. 
No. 6. Hungary (Ungarn) ; 
Valse brillante. Arranged by E. Thomas 


7529 
7530 
753% 


Violoncello and Piano. 
Op. 23. No. 1. Russisch. Arrangée pour Violoncelle et Piano 
par |’Auteur. net 
Op. 29. Trois Piéces pour le Violoncelle, avec accompagnement 
du,Piano. (Air, Tarantelle, & Berceuse. on net 
Op. 29, No. 1. Air. (AZ.F. 4) ‘ ej 
Flute and Piano. 
Mélodie. (4.F. 1) 


Military Band. 
Spanish Dance. No. 1. arranged by D. Godfrey net 


Vocal Music. 
Op. 22. The Vale of Tears a 
(English and German) .. 
Op. 26, ‘Three Songs ({m Volkston). E nglish & German, 
1 ask thee not (Ich frage nicht), Song .. 


Book. 
85804 “i of Arc,” Symphonic Poem Described os Analyzed 
by T. L. Southgate. 16mo ‘ oo Net 6 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent St., W. ; 22, Newgate St., E.C.; 
School Department : 6, New Burlington Street, W, 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Op. 18, No. 1. 


7073 Op. 21. 


8864 
8865, 


A Poem in 5 parts. 
net 
net 





STIAN LEE’S Duos for two Violoncellos. 
Revised by 
OSCAR BRUCKNER 
Edition No. 7766@ & 4. 2 Books, each net 2s.{ 


“Ensemble music is alike pleasant and profitable, and the clever com- 
poser of these neatly penned duos—seven in number, and each comprising 


| three brief movements in classical form—has contrived that the part atlotted 





to each player shall be made interesting. The music reveals bright and 
melodious features.” —Daily Telegraph, September 30th, 1899. 

‘They are not at all of a difficult character. Melodiousness and effective 
ingenuity would seem to represent their claims to recognition. Unques- 
tionably the ‘ Duos’ will be widely welcomed by the very many students of 
the ’cello that now exist among us.”—J/usical Standard, September 23rd, 
18 
Sebastian Lee’s ‘ Duos’ for ’cellos have become so universally popular 
with master and pupil as a preparation for ensemble playing, that a new 
and cheap edition, recently issued by Messrs. Augener, will be welcomed. 
Phrasing, fingering, and bowing marks have been added wider the experi- 


.. | enced editorship of Herr Oskar Briickner, whose name is sutficient guarantee 


for their excellence.” —Musical News, October 14th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, 
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EW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


262 
a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 


Local Examinations. 


PIANCFORTE. 


Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and-chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A. LauBacu. 
English Fingerin; 
Continental Fing . 
Comnnne, Seg ae | rapa ae 
ith English or Coyginental fingering, each, 4s, 
VIOLIN. - _— ? 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 
to the “yy ye of candidates at the various Local Examinations, 
compiled by A. LAuBACH. 
Edition No. 5672 ; net 1s. 
COMPREHENSIVE SCALE MANUAL FOR THE 
VIOLIN, by HANS WESSELY. 
Edition No. 5686. Net, 2s. 


SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS through all Major and 
Minor Keys, Systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered 
by E. Kreuz :— 

Book I. Through 1 octave. 
Book II, Through 2 octaves. 
Book III. Through 3 octaves. 


VIOLA. 
Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 


7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76585 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
VIOLONCELLO, 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 


and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 


Edition No, 7768 ; net, 1s. 


‘*& marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. ‘The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 
good point is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.’ Y— The 
Strad, Jan., 1898. 


ORGAN. 


Organ Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale 
for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales 
in contrary motion for sx hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. 


Edition No, 5830 ; net, 1s. 


mene & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 
Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO,, 6, New sonia nenendlt Ww. 


> NGLISH CLASSICAL ALBUM. 
12 Pieces for Violin, with Figured Bass by English 


Masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 

Arranged for Violin with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 7523. 


Joun BARRETT (1674-1735) 
Witutam Boyce (1710-1779)... 
Kopert VALENTINE (1662-1730) 
WiLtiAM BaBeLt (1690-1723) ... 
Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE (:710-1778) 
Joun ALcock (1735-1806) 
Wiciiam CorBett (16£9-1748) 
CuHaR Les Burney (1726-1814) ... 
Joun STANLEY (1713-1786) 
Lewis GRANOM (c. 1700-1759) ... 
DANIEL PuRCELL (1660-1718) ... 
oan LENTON (died circa 1712) 


‘ 56644... 
56645 
5664¢ 


Price, net, 25. 


Hornpipe & I'Inglese. 
Pastoral Dance. 

Giga. 

Bourrée. 

Siciliana. 

Minuetto, 

Saraband and Corrente. 
Pastorale, 

Giga. 

Gavotta. 

Sarabanda. 

Two Jigs and a Hornpipe. 


. Is very interesting, and will “. repay any attention devoted to it 
by au earnest student ; moreover, the work is decidedly English, containing 
compositions by Purcell, Arne, Boyce, Barrett, Burney, etc., many of the 
compositions being long since forgotten, and the publishers must be com- 
mended on their enterprise.”— 7he otrad, April, 1899. 

‘* In these ancient ayres and dances there is something more than old-world | 
grace—they appeal to our modern musical apprehension, 


pretensions.” — Zhe Musicad News, April 1st, 1899. 


kant, Pa Saco tog & CO., 199. Regent Street, W. 
y Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO. »6, New Burlington Street, W 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works 1n AUGENER'S Epirion. 
Demy 8vo. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND: 
PRACTICE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin, Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, ond 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Eleventh 
Edition. With Analytical Index 


g18ed ANALYTICAL INDEX, Separately 

gr82a KEY TO “HARMONY : 
AND PRACTICE,” 

9182 ADDITIONAL 


“HARMONY: 
Fifth Edition . 


‘KEY TO THE AD 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth Edition, 
with Analytical Index nee : 
91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint; Strict and Free” 


9834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and can Basses for Harmonizing. Third 


Augener’s 
—" 





oie. 


oe 


ITS THEORY 
Fourth Edition... a 
TO 


EXERCISES 
ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


FIO} lAL EXER. 


“hird Edition “ae 





Edition 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT 


CANON. By EBENEZER =~ Res 
Edition. With Analytical Index yy 


g1t84a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Dowdle Coniilitiih yin! win eve” és 


,;UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition 

g18s@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to ‘ * Fuge gue” 

8. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


‘*Fugue.”? Being a Collection of F a st ae into Score =e 
Analyzed, Second Edition 


“i M USICAL FORM. guess Prout. 
‘ Third Edition, with Analytical Index 
9187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” 
or88, Peep FORMS: A sequel to “ Mubical 


Thi: i Edition, with Analytical Index ... 


AND 
Third 


9184. 





g18s. 





Form. 


HE ORCHESTRA :'Vol. I, The Tech- 


nique of the Instruments, Second Edition, sie 


Vol. II., Orchestral Combination. 
In the Press. 


9189, 





“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.""— 
A sical Standard, May 9th, 1tg2. 

* It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout's labours in the important 

series of theoretical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co 





They are, of 
course, simple, and present no teclinical difficulties to violinists of very small | 





The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition, It must not 
| be overlooked that the work done is not only thorougn, but, to use a modern expression, 
| ‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr, Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
| who can be Jearned without Masa} prcorger and never fails to see that which is practical 

and useful through the medium of that which is theoretical or speculative.”—Musica/ 
ews, May 13th, 1892. 
*.,, As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubticss 
take the p sition of standard works.”—Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 
“All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 
standard works in this and other countries.”—Aristod Times, October 21st, 1893. 
* . . . Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued. 
Hu eekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1e94. 
| ‘The motto on all of Mr, Prout's treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy. 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
| the acknowledged masters, ancient and modera, without the trouble and expense 
| oaies in the purchase and study of the scores."—A thenaum, April 14th, 1894, 
The most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
| hed ever placeu before the public.”—4thenaeum, August 9th, 1890. 
- . A monumental series of educational works.”—A‘henaum. 
*. ° In its way an epoch- marking if not an epoch-inaking aehievement. 
| Mr, Prout’s * Applied Fcrms’ is one cf the unprecedented series of student's books pub- 
lished by Messrs. Qugener, and of this series I am inclined to regard it as the inost 
! valuable. . His book is a mine of information.”—Saturday Review, Oct. 12 h, 1895. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, Londen 
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E. HORROCKS. ‘Two-Part Songs for Female 


e Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


No. 

4098% The Skylark’s Wooing. ‘‘In the stormy grey air” ... 
40986 April Showers, ‘With chatter and wit taughter” 
4098 Hill-tops, ‘‘ There is splendour inthe city” ... 


‘‘A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, by Miss A. E. Horrocks, 
should be most welcome to amateurs and professionals alike ; they are well 
written and have decided charm.”— The Times. 

. +. To graceful and refined words by Mrs. George Byron, Miss Hor- 
rocks has written most dainty and charming music. It is a pleasure to 
become ac — with them, and we recommend them unreservedly.”— 
Musical 

Coe «ae re full of grace, pit betray the artistic nature of their composer 
in every bar, ‘ The Skylark’s Wooing’ is remarkable for ithe free use made 
of the chords of the fundamental seventh ; the * Hill-tops’ is remarkable for 
nothing but its melodic charm,” —7he Queen, 


4096 The Fairy Cobbler .. ee - —4 


‘*Graceful and dainty music, united to quaint wnat? ” Monthly Musical 
Record. 


4097. Tragedy .. ose es es as P . ——% 


. Very fresh and breezy, with just the suggestion of ‘ ee waves’ wild 
song’ that the words should inspire.” —Musicad News. 
4094 Harebell Curfew pe « wee oe — 6 

‘© Harebell Curfew’ is the title of a deening vocal duet for female 
voices, by Amy E. Horrocks. This clever lady composer has selected a 
tuneful and generally grateful melody, while with the refinement of the 
ac mingle pl g and picturesque effects.”"—Daily Tele- 
sraph, September joth, 1899. 

“In its charming dirge of the flowers, written by May Byron, is set to 

equally dainty music, with just the right feeling of tender regret pervading 
it."—Musical News, September 16th, 1899. 





4095 Spring in the Forest ... ove _—4 
‘* A pleasing little two-part song. "Daily Telegraph, ‘October oe 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ROUNDS, CATCHES & CANONS, 


Arranged in order of progressive difficulty ; 


the words, where necessary, re-written, re-set, or altered by 


J. POWELL METCALFE. 
No. 


4311 Part I. soshort Rounds .., eee 
4312 4, Il. §0 Rounds ... «e ina 
4314 ,,111. 25 Catches and 25 Canons 

“In a collection of rounds in three volumes, edited by J. Powell Met- 
calfe, the notes have been kept in their original form, and the words only 
altered where it was absolutely necessary. ‘The third volume contains 
canons as well as rounds, and the whole work has been carefully put together, 
the beginnings of the original words being added in brackets for purposes of 
identification.” —The Times, January 27th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & GO., 
199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





In 2 and 3 Parts. 
By H. HEALE. 
Edition No, 6798; net, 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., —* Street. and — Street. 


| 
Short Voice Training Exercises, |*° 

| 

| 


| 


2 NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES by | 
FELIX BRS. 


Op. 38. No.1. Burlesque... ove —- 4 
No.2. Cavatina ... o« 3-> 
** A Burlesque by Felix Dreyschock will be wr training in velocity.”— 
The Times, January 10th, 1899* 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO.,, 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


|CONCERT PROGRAMME MUSIC. 


A COLLECTION OF CONCERT-PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 


s. d, 

BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue, in # minor for the or 
Arranged by Max Reger Aan ~ 
— a ~~ Fugue, in p aay, for the ¢ organ. Arranged 
5 


ee 


It 


BARN Er} The S inning Wheel .. 
ama Etude de spinning (en Tierces) @aprés ia la Valse 
é bemel Arr. par L. E. Bach ... 
GOODWIN, AMINA. Toccata... 
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